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EMOTIONS AND THE EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS 


By Estuer L. Ricwarps 


I" THE beginnings of formal education in 
this country so delightfully portrayed 
in such books as The Late George Apley and 
The Flowering of New England, we have 
evidence of a philosophy of education 
which had two great principles in mind. 
The first was the belief that a rigid cur- 
riculum of classics, mathematics, and 
philosophy was the only good oak plank 
on which the young could sharpen their 
intellectual claws in the educative proc- 
ess. Any adolescent who could not finan- 
cially or intellectually manage such a 
program was either out of luck or not 
worth educating at all. The second prin- 
ciple was that the teachers of children 
and youth must be something more than 
purveyors of knowledge and inspectors 
of the same. Their goal of teaching 
achievement was a striving after Carlyle’s 
definition of teaching: ‘“Thought kindled 
at the flame of living thought.”’ 
Consequently, in reading American 
biographies or in listening to the reminis- 
cences of our grandfathers and fathers and 
our middle-aged brothers and sisters we 
constantly come upon statements of the 
remarkable impression and _ influence 
which certain teachers exerted on their 
lives. Teachers stood out as individuals, 
irrespective of whether they taught hard 


This is the abstract of an address delivered at a 
meeting of the Progressive Education Association 
and the Education Association of the District ot 
Columbia, March 9, 1940. 


or easy subjects. A teacher was great in 
the minds of his students if he could make 
his subject matter alive. The educative 
process was subject matter plus the per- 
sonality of the teacher. There were no 
courses in character building and citizen- 
ship. The home and the social group of 
which it was a part were supposed to give 
the growing child his patterns of develop- 
ment with which to work in his own 
thinking. 


Taz growth of democracy in the past 
century has made education available to 
all sorts and conditions of youth. Rapidly 
changing industrial conditions, living 
conditions, means of locomotion, recrea- 
tional patterns, have brought about a 
tremendous change in educational goals. 
The public school, the state university, 
public health, advances of science, de- 
velopment of the fine arts, have taken 
more and more responsibility for the 
educative process out of the home and 
placed it in mass education. Aggressive 
campaigns for the application of the prin- 
ciples of psychology, mental hygiene,and 
psychoanalysis to child welfare, have 
been conducted by those concerned with 
preschool education, nursery schools, 
child study, adult education, and similar 
organizations, until modern parents in 
large numbers have become so behavior- 
and problem-conscious that they can 
hardly wait for offspring to walk before 
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they take it to the nearest nursery school 
or child psychologist or psychiatrist in 
order to give it the best possible start for 
prevention of neuroses and insanity in 
later life. The educative process has be- 
come more and more regimented all along 
the line. And now education is struggling 
to reduce emotions to scientific testing 
processes. 


In rae field of education and parent- 
consciousness of training responsibilities 
there is a pandemonium of ideas concern- 
ing one great point. How far should 
childhood and adolescence be allowed to 
express itself? And when should some- 
thing called discipline be injected into 
training and education? The axis of our 
philosophy seems to be a matter of free- 
dom and discipline. On the one hand 
there is the subtle fear that any inter- 
ference with the growing organism's 
what-I-want may be attended by grave 
damage to his personality in later life. 
On the other hand is the parental and 
social query, how far is it wise to allow 
young life to grow and develop without 
any consideration for the effect which its 
activities may have on others? 

It is not my purpose to side with en- 
thusiasts for either viewpoint, but rather 
to try to state facts for which we have 
scientific evidence and experimental mate- 
rial in actual child lives. 

First of all, we have to realize that our 
job as teachers, pediatricians, psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists deals fundamen- 
tally with getting an idea of the stuff out 
of which any given child and adolescent 
is made. He has an intellectual outfit, a 
biological outfit, and a temperamental 
outfit. We cannot apply any theory about 
emotions and intelligence in the role of 
child-functioning until we know at the 
start what the child’s constitutional 
Capacities are. These outfits do not work 
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as body and mind, but as a finely-knit- 
together, integrated composite of total 
behavior. 

The first requisite is a good story, 
chronologically told, of the child’s de- 
velopment with reference to biological 
status, age acquirement of walking, sen- 
tence formation, growth of attention 
span. We cannot apply theories wholesale 
to children. The growth and thriving of 
even bacteria are subject to what works 
well on different media, heat conditions, 
periods of incubation. Science has pro- 
vided us with many excellent tests for 
functioning, but we have to use them 
relatively and not absolutely. 

The individual intelligence test is a 
good gravel screen for the differentiation 
of defective intellectual material. A child 
of six with an intelligence quotient of 
fifty or an intelligence age of three is a 
defective child, and we can go about 
planning for his training as such. A child 
of six with an I.Q. of ninety-five is in nine 
times out of ten a retarded child, even 
though his I.Q. comes within the range 
of what psychology tabulates as normal. 
Such a child should be re-standardized 
annually and followed carefully through 
his school years according to the results 
of each annual testing and his personality 
reactions. Yet psychology is all too fre- 
quently guilty of prophesying from that 
initial test that this child is intellectually 
normal and is high school material. It has 
no right to do so, and misleads teachers 
and parents into procedures that are 
harmful to the child. We know that the 
intellectual growth of a child may slow 
up at any time and his I.Q. may fall. 

The role of the biological condition in 
individual behavior needs also to be 
evaluated in every case and cannot be used 
in wholesale theory. The so-called chart 
of weight, height, and age is by no means 
a secure test of nutrition and satisfactory 
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development. Body builds and hereditary 
physiological make-ups constitute great 
variations. The biochemistry of the body 
is intimately associated with psycho- 
biological functioning through a great 
variety of ways and means, some of which 
are known and many of which are un- 
known. The glands of internal secretion 
(thyroid, pituitary, adrenals, ovaries, and 
testes) have a great deal to do with the 
growth of bony structures, the regulation 
of metabolism, the behavior of emotions. 


We: KNow a little about such regulative 
mechanisms but we do not know one 
tenth as much as the popular mind is led 
to believe. Endocrines or glands are a 
huge racket that is worked on the lay- 
man. Vitamins are now sharing the spot- 
light in popular exploitation. At the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital we feed no glands 
or vitamins to anyone unless there is a 
definite scientific reason for doing so. Yet 
gland treatment is given to thousands of 
human beings on the theory that it will 
make dull children bright, nervous people 
calm, and phlegmatic people peppy. 
Similarly, principles of salvation through 
some pet theory of inferiority complex, 
spoiling, sex complexities, emotional 
fepressions, etc. are subscribed to by 
teachers and doctors and guidance lay- 
men. The hardest thing in the world is to 
get anybody to tackle a child or adoles- 
cent problem with an unbiased mind. 
According to popular thinking, the 
maladjustments of childhood and adoles- 
cence are broken down in general classifi- 
cations into delinquency, disciplinary 
problems, and adolescence. Here again 
society, lay and professional, has its own 
pet theories of what is the trouble and 
how to deal with it. A juvenile is to be 
tegarded as technically delinquent when 
his antisocial tendencies appear so grave 
that he becomes or ought to become the 
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subject of official action. Causal factors 
associated with such behavior may be 
poor living conditions, poor home train- 
ing conditions and family behavior, poor 
recreational opportunities, school malad- 
justments (such as a child struggling with 
subject matter beyond his intellectual 
depth and the child with reading dis- 
abilities), the presence of certain types of 
organic brain disease such as epilepsy and 
sleeping sickness, defective personality 
endowments ranging from gross neurotic 
traits to psychopathic personality, the 
incipient psychoses, and intellectual de- 
ficiency ranging from mental retardation 
to mental defectiveness. 

Now it is of course impossible to find 
any given delinquent whose behavior can 
be ascribed to any one causal factor in 
pure culture. Social science, parent educa- 
tion, school systems, psychology, medi- 
cal science, psychiatry, strive in their 
study of the individual delinquent to 
evaluate as far as possible all these causal 
factors. Every child with epilepsy or 
every child who has had sleeping sickness 
by no means becomes delinquent, any 
more than does every child with poor 
home and living conditions or every child 
who is mentally retarded or defective. On 
the other hand, we all know that certain 
types of delinquents show definite failure 
to respond to social treatment of family 
case work and foster care of boarding 
home and institution. In point of num- 
bers there is a general consensus that the 
defective delinquent heads the list as 
being the most difficult to train and plan 
for, and has the poorest prognosis. 


Ar THIS point you are saying, “‘We 


members of progressive educational 
groups have no part in all this.’’ True 
indeed! Perhaps you do not have the 
clientele which embraces such problems, 
and yet I know that the fundamental 
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principles with which you work in educa- 
tion embrace all the factors found in other 
groups of children. Progressive education 
represents the striving for a median way 
in education between rigid prescriptive 
education and a type of educative process 
which allows child and adolescent a 
reasonable degree of self-expression. In 
any such adventure there is bound to be 
the development of extremes. Philosophi- 
cally we are discussing freedom and 
discipline. Objectively we are groping 
after the attainment of qualities that 
work toward establishing a sense of 
equanimity and happiness in child and 
adolescent. 


W: STRIKE right here a great issue that 
lies at the heart of emotions and the edu- 
cative process. How far should creative 
ability, impulsiveness, emotional urges, 
and other forms of individualism be al- 
lowed to express themselves at the ex- 
pense of the rights and privileges of 
others? If we call such individualism 
leadership, is it taking a direction that is 
for the ultimate good of the individual 
when he goes out to take his place in life, 
and for the ultimate good of the society 
of which he is a part? What is he leading 
toward? 

In a group of thirty reports taken at 
random from progressive school files I 
found leadership featured in every in- 
stance. One could not help conjecturing 
the sources from which followers are 
likely to be recruited. This campaigning 
for leadership is apt to lead parents to 
suppose that any antisocial tendencies 
found in such children must be smoothed 
over for fear that some tremendous capac- 
ity for genius may be frostbitten with a 
little training. There is a decided differ- 
ence between a common-sense understand- 
ing of and respect for individualism, and 
the making ofa fetish out of individualism. 
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Let me illustrate with a concrete case. 
A bright boy of nine was brought by his 
mother with the following complaints: 
“J. G. has been in the ——— Progressive 
School for four years. He cannot do first 
grade reading. He gets very poor marks 
in spelling and arithmetic. He talks in- 
cessantly at the table, bullies his younger 
brother to the point of taking his toys 
and smashing them; has terrific tantrums 
of screaming whenever he is crossed. I 
should have liked to have used a hair 
brush on him a long time ago,”’ said his 
mother, ‘‘but his teachers tell me to 
watch him and study him and reason 
with him and divert him because he has 
real qualities of leadership which are 
striving for expression beneath his 
wretched exterior, but now they have 
just sent for me and asked me to go every 
day and sit on the playground to see that 
he does not hurt the younger children. He 
hit a little girl with a brick recently be- 
cause she got in the way of a ball he was 
chasing.’’ This boy’s teacher wrote of 
him as follows: 

J. G.’s record in the tool subjects (except reading 
and spelling and arithmetic) is average. The word 
average does not picture him at all. So unusual a 
child is not one’s visualization of average! He is a 
gifted, but a most difficult child. Just as far as he 
diverges from the mean in misbehavior does he go 
in the other direction of remarkable spiritual under- 
standing. Perhaps it is an unstable nervous organiza- 
tion which handicaps him. To discover what it is 
and free him from it is, of course, the concern of all 
who are interested in J. G.; to free what is so fine 
from what is so eccentric, in order that he may be 
happier, and that the sum of his achievement may 
be, as it should be, more than average. The intel- 
lectual will take care of itself in his case. His emo- 
tional nature needs to be understood, and his physi- 
cal power built up. 

Although only nine years old, J. G. has a strong 
inner life, it would seem, at which one only guesses. 
He is often very alive and happy. The flash of fine 
understanding in his eyes at moments is something 
one never forgets. He is often charmingly friendly 
and out-going, with a ready smile, or is happily 
absorbed and at ease. In general, however, he seems 
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to lack directness, self-confidence, the habit of facing 
reality, and repose. He seems to be subtle, to mask 
his feelings, to plan poses and effect, sometimes to 
be painfully adult. He is complex, showing some 
quality markedly and its exact opposite as well. He 
tortures animals and yet is keenly interested in them. 
He bullies a weaker boy, and hates a timid one; yet 
he can on occasion feel a delicate sympathy. On his 
finer side he is highly sensitive to spiritual beauty — 
understands delicately figurative language, has intui- 
tions about religious feeling, comprehends ethical 
situations. 

Because lacking in self-confidence, often miserable 
from imaginative fears, he has built up a bullying 
habit, and established leadership through daring and 
bragging. He does not face his own faults, but es- 
capes from reality through fictions. 

Above all else, first, and fundamental, is the build- 
ing up of a nervous reserve. He needs to be protected 
against the exhaustion of his scanty vitality, against 
long attention to anything, even his keenest pleas- 
ure. He has deferred fatigue. When his strength is 
gone, he cannot behave. . . . He is able in every 
subject which interests him. . . . When he is unin- 
terested, his span of attention is short; he is easily 
fatigued. When he is deeply interested, he can give 
attention without any sign of fatigue over quite a 
period of time. He appears then relaxed, absorbed, 
happy, — the subconscious perhaps released and 
working in harmony with the conscious. He works 
in this way over handwriting. He is a thoroughly 
integrated person when he is listening to reading, or 
listening to music. When he is singing himself, he 
is all this and deeply joyous. 


Ubon four years of this progressive 
school treatment, J. G. is doing poorly, 
and his distracted parents wish to know 
the reason why. Our department of pedi- 
atrics can find absolutely no indication of 
what this teacher means by ‘‘deferred 


fatiguability.’" The other morning he 
worked with an instructor in our Depart- 
ment of Education at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity from 9 until 12:30, and was not 
only not tired but remarked voluntarily 
at the end, “‘Gee! that was fun. I wish 
my teacher would give me stuff like 
this.”” 

It seems to me that progressive educa- 
tion has entirely missed the point in the 
treatment of this child. I see no reason 
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why J. G. should not be put on a regular 
program of school hours and school stud- 
ies, and why he should not begin to learn 
a few rudiments of inhibiting his ego ex- 
pressed in taking the consequences of any 
antisocial behavior he may perpetrate on 
classmates, brothers and sisters, parents, 
or animals. He has got to learn that the 
traffic of life will not turn out for him. 
What sort of individual is this progres- 
sive school getting ready for preparatory 
school, college, and life? J. G. is now ina 
very poor state of mental health, and 
needs for his best adjustment a little old- 
fashioned habit training and educational 
drill. Perhaps one might check up on the 
proper treatment for J. G. by these ques- 
tions: 

Is he getting even more sleep and rest 
than are necessary? 

Does he ever have any time alone in 
which to amuse himself? 

Is he gaining a basis for genuine self- 
confidence? 


Herzis an example of progressive school 
handling of a child-teacher relationship 
that is featuring individualism at the 
expense of giving this boy a chance to 
learn how to run with the pack. Of what 
value are two qualities of leadership when 
one has twenty-two qualities ranging from 
poor sportsmanship to bad manners? 

It is a great pity that the word disci- 
pline has been distorted from its initial 
meaning as the art of following to an 
instrument of punishment. I suppose this 
has come about through man’s distrust of 
his natural faculties, and his preference 
for locating reliable faith outside of him- 
self in tradition, custom, systems of phi- 
losophy and religion, or governmental 
dictatorship. He is torn between follow- 
ing standards that society sets up to safe- 
guard the welfare of the group, and fol- 
lowing the dictates of instinct, emotion, 
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and impulse. He lacks a balance between 
controlling self and expressing self. His 
argument is that expressing self is free- 
dom, and controlling self is slavery. Yet 
true freedom is not chaos. It involves 
the ability to make choices. 


Every human being recognizes in some 
vague way two sources of authority in 
the direction of his activities — external 
sources and internal sources. There are 
some individuals who seem to thrive only 
on external sources of authority. To func- 
tion they must be backed into the shafts 
of cults, orders, prohibitions, govern- 
mental systems of black shirts, khaki 
shirts, red shirts. In mass life, waves of de- 
sire for external authority seem to follow 
waves of mass living in which individual- 
ism has run riot. It is no reflection on in- 
telligence but a characteristic of emo- 
tional needs. Just as sea gulls flying for 
days over ocean spaces pause to rest on 
islands or passing ships, so individuals 
and nations after long periods of flights of 
individualism have to light on some ex- 
ternal authority to get their breath, so 
to speak, for a decade or two. 

In like manner the reverse process holds 
true, with periods of revolution following 
periods of repression of activity by exter- 
nal authority. We have always had exter- 
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nal sources of authority in home, govern- 
ment, religion, art, and we always will. 
Wholesome collective living embodies 
harmonious relationship between these 
two sources of authority. It should not 
be a question of which shall be dictator, 
but whether there is good teamwork 
between both in the matter of individual 
and group self-government. It is folly to 
postpone teaching a child a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the rights and privileges 
of others until he is old enough to reason. 
It is not reason that trains him to a whole- 
some state of collective living, but daily 
habit experience. Again and again we see 
highly intelligent men and women who 
have complete intellectual insight into 
their tantrums and jealous rages and sel- 
fish strivings, but their insight is worse 
than useless because it is saddled with 
poor habits of acting on these matters. 
Good emotional habits of acting on in- 
tellectual insight are the measure of 
maturity. 

As Santayana has said in “‘The Ele- 
ments of Poetry’? — 


Our logical thoughts dominate experience only as 
the parallels and meridians make a checkerboard of 
the sea. They guide our voyage without controlling 
the waves, which toss forever in spite of our ability 
to ride over them to our chosen ends. Sanity is a 
madness put to no good uses; working life is a 
dream controlled. 





UNIVERSITY WOMEN OF THREE 
COUNTRIES 


Quite by accident the editor received this spring, from three A.A.U.W. members, accounts of 
their visits to groups of university women in three different countries. One, in a letter written 
with no thought of publication, describes an A.A.U.W. group in a pioneer community of the 
West; another writes of university women in a country where people live under the stress of old 
rivalries and the fear of impending conflict; the third tells simply and graphically what happens 
to our friends, the university women we know, when their nation comes under the heel of 
dictatorship. The conflagration in Europe today highlights the contrasts. — Eprror’s Nore. 


AN A.A.U.W. BRANCH IN THE DESERT 


From a Sectional Director's Letter 


AM enjoying my odd and scattered Sec- 
I tion. One experience was worth much 
of the work that it has been. I went about 
250 miles from Reno straight out into the 
desert on what is still termed the “‘stage’’ 
to Tonopah. It looks as if God had leaned 
out and spattered little houses over the 
five mines. There, with purple desert all 
around and one snow-capped mountain, 
is the town and the branch of twenty-two 
members — all the university women 
there are. Not one of the women had ever 
been in the Association before; no state or 
national officer had ever visited them. 
We had dinner at the one possible place, 
a very nice one, the other half of it the 
gambling parlors; then the meeting, and 
we talked and discussed into the morning 
hours. That branch has brought preschool 
education to its town, established the 
little school, hires the teacher; it is now 
looking ahead to the very beginning of 
adult education in a place that has never 
had it. The whole community knows the 
“University Women’ and takes pride in 
them. 

My visit was as much a sociological 
Study as a branch one. First, in the office 


of the Government Employment and 
Compensation agency, in charge of the 
first president of the branch, formerly a 
member of the state legislature, quiet and 
windblown and deeply understanding, 
working with the mining, heavily foreign 
group. I was taken down into the mine; 
I visited the nursery school. A dozen 
other contacts, and then when there 
wasn’t time otherwise the school had 
only half a lunch hour so we could discuss 
the ways of Europe — Italian, Jugoslav, 
Czech youngsters who didn’t have to be 
told where Bled was, or what Mussolini 
was doing. I don’t know when I have met 
as intelligent a fire of questions. 


Tae ‘stage’ arrived before we were 
through. The circuit-riding judge was on 
and introduced. We talked the history of 
Nevada, and the needs, and legal theory, 
across two hours and a half of desert, and 
when the judge left at Hawthorn I was so 
tired I went to sleep, jiggles and all. 

It was completely dark in the stage 
when I woke. We were running along 
with the last glow over the desert and 
just the headlights cutting in ahead; two 
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old miners I had noticed earlier in the 
back seat. Suddenly one of them spoke up 
out of the darkness with, ‘“‘Lady, have 
you really been in Russia?’’ Evidently he 
had overheard some of the talk with the 
judge. 

I answered back into the dark that I 
had, and got the question, ‘Can you tell 
us what that Stalin is up to?’’ And for the 
hour that took us into Reno we discussed, 
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the two miners and the driver and I, what 
Stalin, dictator of Russia, was up to. 

Do you wonder Nevada came to mean 
something to me, that I gained far more 
from that trip than I could possibly have 
given, and felt the potentialities of the 
Association more in Tonopah, spattered 
over five mines in the desert, than I have 
ever felt them in a large city branch? 

Griapys Murpoy GRAHAM 


OVER THE TEACUPS IN BUDAPEST 


A Message from Hungarian University Women 


— my window four stories up on 
Vigadé-utca, in Pest, I looked out 
upon the broad, swift-moving current of 
the brown-gray Danube. Freight steamers 
under the flags of various nations passed 
up and down the river. Now a British 
freighter floated past a Turkish boat; now 
a French freighter followed in the wake 
of a German; again a Hungarian side- 
wheeler moved into the picture. I stood 
fascinated by the sight, especially at the 
bowing of the tall, hinged stacks, as if to 
curtsy to beauty, as they approached the 
high-hung bridges that join Pest to 
Buda, the older city, on the hills across 
the river. 

A rap on the door brought me back to 
reality. The bright-eyed office boy handed 
me a note, delivered, not through the 
post, but by a messenger, with character- 
istic Hungarian grace. 

The message came from Dr. Amalia 
Araté, president of the Hungarian Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Would I 
come the following day to have a cup of 
tea with her? Someone would call for me. 
(I had met Dr. Araté in Boston in 1931, 
when the International Federation of 
University Women met in the United 
States for the first time.) 


On the following day when my prom- 
ised escort came for me I was slightly 
puzzled. I had expected a servant, or at- 
tendant, but could this quiet, dignified 
woman be a servant? The fact that she 
could speak English did not enlighten 
me; I had already discovered that nearly 
everyone in Budapest, not only cultivated 
Hungarians, but the shop-keeper, hotel 
clerk, office boy, and street worker as 
well, can speak several languages besides 
his own. It was the keen expression and 
the quick appreciation of which partic- 
ular attractions in Budapest would inter- 
est a foreigner most that convinced me | 
was honored by a guide of unusual under- 
standing and intelligence. 

At the busy traffic center in V6r6smarty 
Square we boarded a bus which carried us 
past art shops, news-stands, and book- 
stores, past hotels, under the graceful 
hanging arches of the Chain Bridge, over 
to Buda. A five-minute walk brought us 
to a beautiful modern apartment house, 
with the flat roof, corner windows, and 
rounded balconies, characteristic of recent 
building in many spots in Europe. A 
noiseless elevator carried us through its 
glass shaft to Dr. Arat6’s apartment on 
the fourth floor. 
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I felt a little too American as I was 
ushered into that charming modern old- 
world home, with its lace-draped tables 
and colorful embroideries rich in Hun- 
garian red. Only for an instant, however, 
for when my hostess entered the room 
with her warm, glowing personality, 
every vestige of strangeness fell away. 

Dr. Araté introduced me to my guide, 
Dr. Ratkai, social chairman of the Hun- 
garian Association of University Women. 
Besides being the mother of four sons of 
adolescent years, Dr. Ratkai is a dentist, 
with an office in her home and a good 
practice. 

Dr. Arat6 Amalia (family name comes 
first in Hungary), is unmarried. Along 
with her duties as president of the Hun- 
garian Association of University Women, 
she conducts a girls Latin school. 

Among other guests was Dr. Enyedy, 
chairman of the international relations 
group of their organization, teacher of 
French in a girls secondary school. She is 
a married woman. 

The combined domestic and _profes- 
sional activity of these women was char- 
acteristic of many Hungarian women I 
met. The urge to lead a full life is not 
limited to American shores. The Hun- 
garian women feel it keenly. 


W ane the dainty maid with her white 
gloves served us, these women gave me a 
glimpse into the heart of the Hungarian 
woman. They told of the deep-seated 
grief of the Hungarian people over the 
injustices of the Treaty of Trianon, which 
dismembered Hungary and reduced it to 
one third of its former size. They spoke 
of governmental limitations put upon 
women in the professional and educa- 
tional fields. Women are not allowed to 
hold positions in the universities, except 
as lecturers. They are also barred from 
Practicing law. In the field of politics, 


however, they have more freedom of 
activity. My friends, regardless of any 
party affiliation, were proud of the fact 
that there were at that time three women 
representatives in Parliament who had 
been elected to office, — one democratic 
representative, one conservative, and one 
communist. 

We spoke of the work of the Hungarian 
Association of University Women. There 
are five branches in Hungary. Their mem- 
bership numbers about three hundred, al- 
though there are about eight thousand 
university graduates eligible to member- 
ship. The membership is small because of 
the difficult financial circumstances of 
many of the families, a condition com- 
mon to so much of Europe. 

Their program is laid out in four main 
divisions: (1) international relations; 
(2) social; (3) cultural, including studies 
in education, literature, and hygiene; (4) 
foreign language (the most popular divi- 
sion). Similar divisions of work are car- 
ried on for students still in the university. 
There is a strong student interest in these 
courses. The Association is interested in 
improving the educational system of the 
public school, setting for it higher goals 
of breadth of instruction. 


Tave Hungarians, they approve the 
daily teaching in the schools of Hun- 
gary’s determination to regain her lost 
territories. Each day the school children 
recite reverently and in unison the 
‘Trianon Prayer’’: 

I believe in one God, 

I believe in one Country, 

I believe in eternal Justice: 

I believe in the Resurrection of Hungary! 
This creed, together with a map showing 
Hungary before and after dismemberment, 
is carried out in floral design during most 
of the year, in pebbles and winter plants 
in winter, in the park known to Amer- 
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icans as Liberty Square. The flag hanging 
at half mast, and the four statues repre- 
senting land lost to Romania, Jugoslavia, 
and Austria, continue to tell the story of 
grief, resentment, and determination re- 
garding the disrupted thousand-year-old 
boundaries. The university women, along 
with their other countrymen, are ardent 
supporters of restitution. 

It was pleasant to discuss the happy 
relations existing over many decades be- 
tween Hungarians and Americans, an 
understanding inspired by a common in- 
tense love of liberty. We spoke of Kossuth 
and his high place in American esteem, 
and of our General Bandholtz and his 
service to Hungary in the period follow- 
ing the World War. Had I seen the statue 
of George Washington in City Park, 
erected by the Hungarians of America? 
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No American should miss paying a visit 
to that spot. Once a year, on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, the school children come 
and lay a wreath upon the monument in 
his memory, a beautiful and touching 
symbol of the relationship between the 
two peoples. 

Throughout our conversation one thing 
stood out clearly. These women looked 
upon America with almost covetous long- 
ing. To them, surrounded on every side 
by neighbors whom they fear and dis- 
trust, America’s position seemed envia- 
ble, and American life with its freedom of 
opportunity idyllic. 

‘*America is a dream,’’ said Dr. Araté, 
“‘Llove it.’’ And as she pressed my hand in 
parting, she added, ‘‘Carry my love back 
to the university women of America.” 

Enota Warp Wooster 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA——MARCH 1939 


From the Story of a Scientist's Year in Europe 


4 en occupation of Czechoslovakia and 
the creation of the Protectorate of 
Cechy and Morava came with unexpected 


suddenness. The breach between the 
Slovaks and the Czechs kept widening. 
At last Slovakia tore herself away and 
Father Tiso invited Hitler to come and 
save the Slovak people. President Hacha 
and foreign minister Chvalkowsky were 
summoned to Berlin. As though suddenly 
released from the paralyzing fear of the 
months since Munich, the radio burst 
forth with a flood of passionately na- 
tionalistic music and eloquent appeals. 
‘We have lived here for a thousand years. 
Here we shall remain. We wish to live 
again. We will live again.”’ 

All eyes were turned once more toward 


England, France. All hopes followed 
Hacha on his mission to Berlin. Hacha 
would bring peace to the Czech country. 

That was Tuesday night, March 14, 
1939. At four in the morning on Wednes- 
day, the shocking news of Hacha’s failure 
stabbed the hearts of thousands who had 
hovered round their wireless sets all 
night. The state radio station began to 
broadcast: ‘‘At six the German armada 
will set foot upon the soil of Cechy and 
Morava. Be calm. There must be no in- 
cidents. Every man to his job. Now is the 
time your nation needs you. Let your 
country find you in your place. Be calm. 
There must be no incidents.”’ 

I went to the hospital. It houses the 
Czech and the German clinics and so 4 
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Nazi flag was flying. People stood gazing 
at it, tense and white faced, completely 
stupefied by what had befallen them so 
unjustly. Loud speakers had been in- 
stalled throughout the central part of 
town. They broadcast incessantly. “‘Re- 
main calm. There must be no incidents."’ 
The main streets were a seething mass of 
people. Here and there, cordons of police. 
Everyone was too dazed, too stunned to 
know what to do. It was bitterly cold and 
snowing heavily when the first motorized 
units of the army of the Third Reich en- 
tered Prague. I was approaching the main 
square when they came, and heard the 
swelling sound of countless voices raised 
in anguished song. Men and women with 
tears streaming down their cheeks were 
singing, ‘“‘Kde Domov Muj,’” ‘‘Where Is 
My Home,’’ the Czech national anthem. 


Tar afternoon I spent with a young 
medical student, hurriedly preparing her 
credentials so that they might be gotten 
out of Czechoslovakia and into the hands 
of the British Federation of University 
Women before the censorship of the new 
regime had been established. Everything 
was in a state of confusion. No one knew 
what to do, what to expect. The frontiers 
were closed. Communications were virtu- 
ally at a standstill. 

The next morning when we made 
rounds at the hospital, there were seven- 
teen men and women on the medical 
service of our hospital alone who had 
attempted suicide on the previous night. 
Two men in the ward were already dead, 
another moribund. Jews. One had upon 
his person all the papers necessary for 
emigration to Bolivia, except the stamp 
of the Gestapo. He had been mortally 
wounded. In the city, soldiers swarmed 
like maggots. Men with fixed bayonets 
stood before the hotels which served as 
temporary staff headquarters. Motor- 
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cycles. Field kitchens. Tanks. Machine 
guns on the bridges that span the lovely 
river that flows through Prague. 

On the second night the Gajda Guard 
came through the Fenskj-Domov. I had 
gone to call on the secretary of the Czech 
Federation of University Women. The 
Federation had been dissolved. The secre- 
tary had burned the records. It would be 
disastrous to all concerned if its docu- 
ments fell into the hands of the Gestapo. 

From that day on, the evacuation of 
intellectuals became a hazardous occupa- 
tion, for the prospective émigrés were 
mostly Jews or German Social Demo- 
crats; teachers, doctors of philosophy, to 
be sure — but enemies of the state. Every- 
one was feverishly destroying papers, 
books, letters. I still had the 1938 Christ- 
mas copy of Time. I wonder if you remem- 
ber its cover — Hitler, the man of the 
year, playing the organ of hate. It was 
passed around and then destroyed in the 
hospital incinerator. 

On Friday morning, two days after oc- 
cupation, Docent K—— and I sat as usual 
in the hospital, writing the final para- 
graphs of a Czech paper on the size and 
shape of the heart of the adolescent 
athlete. The sound of roaring planes was 
threatening. Bombers zoomed at terrific 
speed, low over housetops. Two hundred 
of them swung over the city in great 
formations and an endless procession of 
armored tanks lumbered through the 
streets of Prague. 


I souxp tell you something of the work 
of the British Federation of University 
Women during the first weeks after the 
German occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
They made a desperate effort to facilitate 
the removal of intellectuals before the 
dreadful brutality of the Gestapo could 
crush them. The case histories are all 
alike. G—— received her doctorate in 
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medicine in 1931 and graduated from the 
state dental school in Prague in 1932. 
Then she organized a dental clinic on 
wheels that served the needs of some 6,000 
children in the primitive mountainous 
districts of the Sudetenland. An able, 
brilliant woman, who had been con- 
spicuously successful in her chosen profes- 
sion. But she was a Czech-Jewess and had 
been an active Social Democrat. When I 
met her, she was hiding in a single room 
which also served as the home of two 
fugitive communists, desperately fearful 
lest she be found before the British Fed- 
eration of University Women could send 
her to one of the remote sections of New 
Zealand, where she could earn her living 
as a domestic. 

The British Federation moved heaven 
and earth to free one young student . . . 
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only to fail, after eight painstaking 
months of effort. I wish I could tell you 
the story of this courageous girl, the 
daughter of a man who had been the chief 
surgeon of one of the largest hospitals in 
South Bohemia. In October she wrote, 
‘‘When I received the letter from your 
university and read that I might obtain a 
student visa, I thought that I was 
dreaming.”’ 

The contact with refugees in Prague 
was for me a shattering experience. I used 
to think of Madison in those days, and 
ask myself, what right had I to liberty 
and freedom? An American by the acci- 
dent of birth, yes, but surely, surely, no 
more deserving than countless other uni- 
versity women doomed to a bitter, hope- 
less, intellectual death. 

Frances A. HELLEBRANDT 





THE BASIS FOR A.A.U.W. MEMBERSHIP 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION'S POLICIES FOR 
MEMBERSHIP AND STANDARDS, 1881-1940 


HE membership policies of the Ameri- 
im Association of University Women 
are a matter of lively concern at every 
national convention of the Association, 
and between conventions the Committee 
on Membership and Maintaining Stand- 
ards is continually at work on the task of 
evaluating institutions applying for mem- 
bership or scrutinizing those already ac- 
cepted to make sure that standards are 
being maintained. In approving — or dis- 
approving — institutions for A.A.U.W. 
membership, the committee and the con- 
vention are not acting arbitrarily; they 
are guided by policies that have been 
more than fifty years in the making. 
When the first informal conference 
which led to the founding of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae (now the 
American Association of University 
Women) was held, on November 28, 
1881, the seventeen college graduates who 
attended were such alumnae living in and 
near Boston as happened to be known to 
Marion Talbot and Ellen H. Richards, 
who issued the call. It was therefore more 
or less a matter of chance that the institu- 
tions represented at that first meeting 
were Oberlin, Vassar, Wellesley, and 





This sketch of the Association's pioneering work 
in accrediting institutions of higher learning will be 
followed by others dealing in more detail with spe- 
cial problems related to A.A.U.W. membership 
policies. The material in this article is drawn largely 
from the History of the A.A.U.W., 1881-1931, by 
Marion Talbot and Lois K. M. Rosenberry, and from 
minutes of meetings of successive committees that 
have dealt with membership problems. 
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Smith colleges, and the universities of 
Boston, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Cornell. 

Looking back now, it is significant that 
the constitution adopted at the organiza- 
tion meeting the following January pro- 
vided that membership should have an 
institutional, not a personal, basis. The 
first institutions which applied for ad- 
mission were welcomed by the small, 
newly organized group as a sign of en- 
couragement, and were admitted without 
recognition of the problems which these 
first additions presented. 


Grapvates of other institutions soon 
applied for membership, and by 1883 the 
original list of eight was expanded to 
thirteen. As the Association gained in 
recognition by the public, the question of 
the basis for admission of additional col- 
leges and universities was recognized as a 
serious problem. The leaders in the Asso- 
ciation saw that they could not continue 
to admit institutions without adopting 
some definite policy, and they began to 
perceive the possible influence which the 
Association might have in promoting 
high standards in collegiate education. 
They realized that it was necessary to 
to choose between a membership policy 
which would admit any woman holding 
a degree from any so-called college (thus 
assuring rapid growth of the organiza- 
tion), and a selective membership policy 
which would serve as a lever to raise the 
standards of higher education for women. 
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They chose the latter course, and de- 
cided to make no further admissions until 
the institutions whose graduates were 
applying for membership had been stud- 
ied. Before admitting graduates of other 
institutions it was felt that the Associa- 
tion should know, for example, whether 
graduation requirements were uniform, or 
whether those for certain degrees were 
such as to raise a query as to their valid- 
ity. It was voted to make no more ad- 
missions until these questions could be 
answered. 


By rnz year 1889, although the Associ- 
ation had not set itself up as a judge of 
tank and standards in the collegiate 
world, its ‘‘approved list’’ was coming to 
be regarded as one which embodied cer- 
tain generally accepted standards. In an 
attempt to formulate these standards, the 

Association voted that an institution 

desiring approval should show — 

(1) that its faculty are not called upon to give 
preparatory instruction; 

(2) that its requirements for admission are equal to 
those adopted by the colleges already belonging 
to the Association; 

(3) that it has conferred degrees in arts, philosophy, 
science, or literature on twenty-five women 
prior to its application for admission to the 
Association. 

Standards for approval were extended 
during the next ten-year period to cover 
administration, degree requirements, finan- 
cial status and equipment, the educational 
qualifications and experience of the teach- 
ing staff, and their number in proportion 
to the number of students and courses. 

This further venturing of the Associa- 
tion into the evaluation of academic 
standards was the result of a study of the 
nineteen institutions already approved 
for membership. The committee which 
made the study reported serious defects in 
individual institutions — ‘‘perhaps the 
most wide-spread and mischievous being 
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the non-enforcement of nominal stand- 
ards, the loose administration of entrance 
examinations and of the certificate system 
of admission.’’ The committee further 
found — 

need of effective leadership, inertia of trustees, or, 
more serious still, the interference of boards of gov- 
ernment with no technical knowledge of educational 
needs, lack of adequate endowment — all leading to 
lack of proportion in organization. There were 
examples of too many courses of instruction offered 
in proportion to the teaching force, too large a pro- 
portion of the instruction, especially of the younger 
students, given by young teachers on temporary ap- 
pointments and far too little by the well-paid pro- 
fessors of large acquirements and experience. 


The study of the committee with regard 
to state universities showed notable 
improvements, especially in the matter 
of abolishing preparatory departments 
and establishing their finances on a more 
stable basis. 


As rae number of women registering in 
colleges and universities increased, the 
Association required that institutions 
qualifying for approval make provision 
for women students in living arrange- 
ments, health education, social life, etc., 
and that certain principles regarding 
recognition of women on the faculty be 
fulfilled. These came to be known as the 
‘special requirements’’ of this Association. 
In the first years of its membership 
work, the Association had to depend upon 
its own efforts; there were no accrediting 
agencies with which it could cooperate. 
The Association was, in fact, a pioneer in 
the field of accrediting, long before that 
term had gained its current prominence. 
The gradual addition of special re- 
quirements relating particularly to women 
in the student body and the faculty 
brought the Association’s membership 
work to such proportions that the com- 
mittee carrying it began to seek relief 
from that part of its task which was 
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concerned with academic standards. It 
was not until 1909, however, that a list 
was found which represented the fulfill- 
ment of academic standards in approxi- 
mately the same degree as that which was 
required for approval by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae. In that year, the 
Association instructed its Committee on 
Corporate Membership to adopt the col- 
legiate standard of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching ‘‘in 
academic and financial matters.’’ This was 
used until 1914. 

From that date until 1923, the Associa- 
tion used successively the lists of the 
Bureau of Education (1914-16), the As- 
sociation of American Universities, and 
“any other lists obtainable’ (1916-23). 
From 1923 to 1929, the lists of regional 
agencies were used. In 1929, by conven- 
tion vote the Association adopted as its 
accepted rating agency for academic 
standards the Association of American 
Universities, the only academic accredit- 
ing agency which was national in scope. 

Throughout this period, from 1909 to 
the present time, the standards of rating 
bodies accepted by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women have been 
supplemented by ‘“‘special tests’’ relating 
to the degrees granted, cultural content of 
curricula, and provisions for women. 


Tas use of the rating of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities presented 
a problem with respect to teachers 
colleges, since the A.A.U. did not include 
teacher-training institutions in its ap- 
proved list. The approved list of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges was provisionally accepted in 1929, 
and is now used along with certain other 
academic requirements. 

Another problem, resulting from the 
advance of science and development of 
technical courses following the World 
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War, was the question of recognizing 
vocational degrees. In 1919, after a study 
which led the committee to report ‘‘that 
the whole question had proved incredibly 
complex,’’ the Association ruled that 
alumnae holding degrees other than 
those in arts, philosophy, science, or 
literature from its accredited colleges 
would be eligible for membership, pro- 
vided the requirements for such degrees 
included two years of work which would 
be credited toward the arts degree. This 
ruling was made “‘in the interest of the 
larger intellectual resources for the stu- 
dent.’’ Thus the American Association of 
University Women was one of the first 
educational organizations, if not the 
first, to recognize the need of a general 


basic education before entering special- 
ized fields. 


As Tus brief account indicates, in more 
than half a century of work with institu- 
tions of higher learning, the Association 
has evolved a consistent policy. Using 
“‘approval’’ of institutions for member- 
ship as a means of raising standards in 
higher education for women, the Associa- 
tion has held to requirements of high 
academic standards, a foundation of lib- 
eral education, adequate provision for 
women students, and recognition of 
women in administration and on faculties. 

Since 1929 the Association has required 
that any liberal arts college or university 
applying for membership must first have 
secured the A.A.U. rating. The Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards then studies the applying in- 
stitution to discover whether its curricula 
include 50 per cent liberalizing content. 
The committee also considers, particu- 
larly in the case of coeducational institu- 
tions, ‘the conditions for women’’ — the 
provisions for housing, medical care, 
physical training, guidance, and social 
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life of women students — and the recog- 
nition of women on the faculty. These 
points are recognized as the particular 
concern of our Association not duplicated 
in any other group interested in accredit- 
ing or membership. 


In THESE more than fifty years there has 
been marked progress toward the objec- 
tives of A.A.U.W. in its membership 
work, but the Association’s purpose has 
been realized only in part. Its efforts have 
undoubtedly contributed to raising the 
standards of colleges and universities. 
It has helped to open opportunities in 
higher education for women not foreseen 
in 1882. Its liberal education principle, 
adopted years ago, is being more and more 
widely recognized by all institutions of 
higher learning. 

The Association's standards for wom- 
en’s education, as applied to coeduca- 
tional institutions, however, are by no 
means generally accepted. There are few 
schools or departments in which women 
may not study, but there are many 
schools and departments in which women 
may not teach. On many campuses, pro- 
visions for women students are still far 
from ideal. Hence the Association feels 
that there is need to continue its standards 
work, not only to maintain gains already 
made, but to improve still further condi- 
tions for women students and to secure 
greater recognition of women in the 
administration and faculties of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Membership in the American Associa- 
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tion of University Women is an incen- 
tive toward attainment of these goals. 
Throughout its history the Association 
has consistently adhered to the policy of 
using ‘‘approval’’ of selected institutions 
as a means of raising standards in higher 
education for women. Carrying out this 
policy has always been and is still the 
most difficult and the most far-reaching 
of any phase of the Association’s work. 
Time has shown how far-sighted was the 
prediction, made nearly a half a century 
ago by the Secretary in her report to the 
Association: 


The problem which confronts the Association of 
choosing between a broad and generous spirit of 
fellowship and a policy of rigid discrimination 
strikes at its very life. On the one hand is the in- 
evitable result of a ponderous organization with 
more and more heterogeneous elements, and on the 
other the possible justifiable charges of narrowness 
and exclusiveness. Looking at the matter in another 
light, the time has come when we must choose be- 
tween working for the individual good of as large a 
number within the Association as possible and hold- 
ing the standard of collegiate education for women 
so high that the influence of the Association may be 
felt not only by all college women, whether within 
the Association or not, but by all collegiate interests 
in the country. Strong arguments can be brought for- 
ward on both sides. Whatever decision is reached 
will bring embarrassments of a more or less tem- 
porary character to local constituencies and to indi- 
vidual members, but it is not too hazardous to pre- 
dict that the faithful loyalty of the members to the 
principles of the Association will abide and indeed 
be strengthened just in measure as those principles 
are steadfastly and valiantly upheld. 


CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
AND MAINTAINING STANDARDS 














NE day last week a neighbor, know- 
O ing that I am a member of the Social 
Studies Committee of the A.A.U.W. and 
a professional social worker, asked, ‘“‘Do 
you really think university women on the 
whole are able, or want, to take an active 
part in the social welfare activities of their 
community? I doubt that they are even 
very well informed. Granting for the sake 
of argument that education has made 
them socially minded, is there any reason 
to think that they know enough to be 
more than meddlers?”’ 

The remark sounded cynical for a mo- 
ment but in truth it was a straightforward 
question that deserved a realistic answer. 
After all, the changes in welfare activities 
in recent years have come with bewilder- 
ing rapidity and have brought a shift in 
the nature of the community's responsi- 
bilities for social welfare. Perhaps it is 
time to survey once more what interested 
citizens can hope to perform. What are 
some of the problems which we as mem- 
bers of the community must meet if we 
are to help develop effective welfare serv- 
ices today? What are our responsibilities 
as local citizens? 

At the Denver Convention of the 
A.A.U.W., former President Meta Glass 
teminded us that the Association stands 
for “‘a program that is preventive and 
constructive rather than palliative.’’ Dis- 
tributing food and clothes and Christmas 
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baskets, she pointed out, does not repre- 
sent the sort of activities which are appro- 
priate to A.A.U.W. groups. “‘I give 
baskets every Christmas,"’ she said, ‘‘and 
I visit people, but I do it as a neighbor, 
not as a member of A.A.U.W.”’ 


Many university women may like to 
give baskets — or their equivalent — but 
the days of basket-giving as a direct, per- 
sonal, and local expression of social re- 
sponsibility have passed. Welfare services 
have been taken out of the realm of ama- 
teur activity and have become profes- 
sionalized. Private agencies are no longer 
the main channel for serving those in 
need; tax-supported, public activity has 
been extended into the areas of relief, 
recreation, health, unemployment, hous- 
ing, and many other fields. Furthermore, 
it is often not the local community which 
is responsible for the public welfare pro- 
grams; it is state and national units, re- 
mote from the individual, which supply 
funds and personnel and set standards. 

In these circumstances, what is the role 
which socially-minded individuals and 
lay groups can and should perform? Have 
we done our part when we have contrib- 
uted to private welfare agencies through 
the community chest, paid taxes for the 
support of public services, and thrown 
our weight behind welfare legislation? 
Or do we have a continuing and direct 
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responsibility toward those in need of 
help and services, to which we must be 
prepared to devote time, effort, and 
understanding? 


Troucn sources of funds and headquar- 
ters for welfare administration have 
shifted to county seats, state capitals, and 
to the Federal Government, the local 
community remains the focus. In spite of 
the fact that the causes of need have 
largely passed from local control, the 
local community is still the place where 
people’s lives are led. Mrs. Jones’schildren 
need a safe place to play here; Mrs. 
O’Grady’s husband is sick a-bed in the 
second-story flat on High Street; Mr. 
Belinski was laid off at the local factory, 
and though his oldest boy has taken to 
the road and will turn up in some other 
local community, the rest of his family is 
facing hunger, or the loss of its furniture, 
right here. It is here that their needs must 
be discovered, and here that they must 
be met. It is the local office on Main 
Street or Market Street which must carry 
this responsibility. 

Historically, each community was ex- 
pected to ‘‘take care of its own.’’ The 
American system of welfare administra- 
tion still bears the marks of its inheritance 
from the Elizabethan Poor Law, which 
called for local poor boards, local alms- 
houses, and the privilege of the com- 
munity to send indigent persons ‘‘back 
where they came from.’’ But such a sys- 
tem did not envisage the possibility that 
a whole community could be left stranded 
temporarily or permanently by lay-offs 
in the principal factory or the closing of 
mill or mine. Neither did it envisage such 
inequality between communities that 
some would be unable to provide for even 
minimum standards of health and decency 
for its citizens. 

Changed conditions have made it 


necessary to draw on the resources of 
more fortunate communities through 
state and national taxation to supplement 
inadequate local resources. But whatever 
the source of funds, the services them- 
selves are rendered locally. Housing 
projects, playgrounds, hospitals, clinics, 
employment offices all are local institu- 
tions. Their effectiveness is measured by 
their service to local people. 

It is therefore in our own communities 
that we as responsible citizens must take 
hold. Two major functions are ours, if we 
will assume them. The first is to learn and 
interpret to the community the needs of 
its citizens and the services available. 
The second is to evaluate the services 
rendered in our city or town, and to secure 
and support the best quality of service 
that is possible. 


Resronsieiniry for interpretation falls to 
us, a lay group, because of the inarticu- 
lateness of those in need and the preoccu- 
pation of the professional social workers 
with the problems inherent in rendering 
services. People who are in need or re- 
ceiving welfare services have a direct, 
day-to-day, personal knowledge of the 
need and of the quality of services; but 
their access to the most usual avenues of 
expression in the community is limited. 
They are not customarily represented on 
boards of private agencies, nor on ad- 
visory committees to public bodies. Their 
expression of satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion is slow to find its way into the 
columns of the public press. 

The professional social workers are few 
in numbers and are confronted with duties 
and responsibilities which make heavy 
demands on time and energy. They may 
well assume that in doing their profes- 
sional job as efficiently as possible they 
are doing all that can be reasonably asked 
of them. It is too much to expect that 
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they carry the full burden of interpret- 
ing to the community the needs of people 
as they see them and the ways in which 
such programs as relief, social insur- 
ance, placement, and clinical aid are 
meeting needs. Nor can they assume re- 
sponsibility for appraising results. 

Moreover, both those who receive and 
those who render services are interested 
parties. Neither can give the disinterested 
interpretation and appraisal to which 
every community is entitled. 


In PERFORMING the function of inter- 
pretation and evaluation, most of the 
members of the A.A.U.W. are handi- 
capped by the limitations of their own 
experience. Few of us have had direct per- 
sonal experience either in extending or 
in receiving welfare services. We cannot 
draw on the same sort of experience which 
helps us to interpret and evaluate our 
schools. After all, we have all been sub- 
jected to the educational process, and 
often have children now in the schools. 
Though we recognize the inadequacy of 
our personal educational judgments, we 
can bring to the understanding of pro- 
fessionally established educational stand- 
ards some first-hand knowledge of the 
meaning of good and bad teaching, of 
adequate and inadequate school equip- 
ment, of poor administration versus re- 
sponsible leadership. To the field of social 
welfare, we bring no such vivid aware- 
ness. 

Where can we turn for standards by 
which to evaluate the adequacy and qual- 
ity of the services rendered in our com- 
munity? How can we know what new 
equipment, personnel, organization, or 
legislation may be needed? By what 
criteria do we judge the appropriateness 
of the division between private and public 
welfare activities? What sort of evidence 
tells us whether or not the needs of our 


citizens have been satisfactorily met? 

How, finally, may we translate our ap- 
, y, May 

praisal into community action? 


Sranpanns for social welfare fall into 
three major categories. (1) Standards of 
coverage: are there groups of people — 
such as children, aged, non-residents, 
racial groups — or classes of need — such 
as health or recreation — for which no 
proper provision is made? (2) Standards 
of support: are the funds for carrying on 
various welfare programs adequate to 
provide services of a high quality? (3) 
Standards of performance: do the services 
rendered and the results attained meet 
high quality standards and represent the 
most effective use of community resources 
to meet community needs? 

Standards of coverage are a reflection 
of community values, both values in the 
local community and in the broader na- 
tional community, of which the locality 
is a part. The history of welfare activities 
in the United States is a history of the 
progressive extension of the groups of 
people and kinds of need which are recog- 
nized as matters of social responsibility. 
Recent years have witnessed a great and 
rapid increase in coverage, with the 
adoption of social security programs and 
public provisions for such needs as hous- 
ing and health. 

While the process of increasing the 
coverage of social services is likely to go 
on, so that twenty years hence services 
not now rendered socially may well be 
available to groups of people not now 
served, we can, for the moment, measure 
our community by standards of coverage 
set by federal law or by the laws of the 
more progressive states. 

In this connection, the procedure of 
the New Jersey state division of the 
A.A.U.W. is very suggestive. That divi- 
sion undertook an analysis of New Jersey 
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laws relating to children in respect to 
twelve categories of need: the children 
who are dependent, delinquent, ill, crip- 
pled, blind, mentally handicapped, and 
also the gifted children; and the child at 
work, at play, on parole, and at school. 
This analysis provided a standard of 
coverage that each branch could take to 
its own community, to determine whether 
that community was making provision 
for each class of need. 

Standards of support, also, are a re- 
flection of the values of the community. 
There are professionally established 
standards of support for each type of 
service. But when local expenditures have 
been compared with professionally estab- 
lished standards or with the practice in 
other communities, it still remains for the 
local community to weigh social welfare 
against education, highways, police pro- 
tection, and all the other public services. 
The community may still say, ‘We do not 
choose to expand our social expendi- 
tures’’; or, ‘‘Rather than spend for health 
or old people or playgrounds, we will 
devote our resources to children or schools 
or streets.”’ 

The function of members of a lay group 
in the community, in respect to standards 
of support, is to make themselves aware 
of their own values and of the values of 
the community. Decisions to cut down or 
increase the support for schools, hospi- 
tals, or junior placement centers should 
rest on knowledge of how the existing 
standards of support for these activities 
in the community compare with the 
standards accepted by professional bodies 
and other communities. When the deci- 
sion is made to provide a sub-standard or 
above-standard amount for schools or 
hospitals, the community should be fully 
aware of what it is doing; such steps 
should not be taken simply because it 
seems desirable to economize in the edu- 


cational budget or have more hospital 
beds. Furthermore, the values of the com- 
munity are a composite result of the 
values of the groups which make up the 
community. Where support of welfare 
services is concerned, a major function of 
a socially responsible lay group is to make 
known its own values and make them 
part of the value judgments of the com- 
munity. 


Sranpanns of performance are the most 
difficult for a lay group to employ. But 
the problem of applying technical stand- 
ards to performance in the field of social 
welfare need not baffle the lay group. The 
housewife who tries to buy sheets finds 
that to determine quality in her purchase 
she needs standards. The mother dissatis- 
fied with her child’s schooling finds she 
needs standards in order to understand the 
difficulty, and to join with others in seek- 
ing improvement. In each case, lay people 
will turn for help to technical groups 
which have attempted to describe in ob- 
jective terms how the services can be 
measured. 

Local groups interested in evaluating 
social welfare services can get consider- 
able assistance from agencies which oper- 
ate at a national, regional, statewide, or 
local level for the primary purpose of de- 
veloping just such standards. 

The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion (1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois) has an extensive educational 
program, standards for adequate and well 
administered public welfare services, and 
experience in the development of public 
effort to support such services. In some 
areas a group may turn to statewide non- 
political citizens organizations, such as 
the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania. This organization publishes 
studies, issues reports on current legisla- 
tion, and is active in coordinating the 
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efforts of local communities and in aiding 
them in the cooperative development of 
adequate programs. The Social Work Year 
Book, published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, lists and describes the activities of 
many of these state and national organi- 
zations. 

There are councils of social agencies in 
many communities that serve as a source 
of information regarding the needs and 
the standards of social service prevalent 
in the community. The advice and as- 
sistance of staff members is frequently 
available to citizens groups in near-by 
communities. 


Prorsssion at organizations of social 
workers are glad to assist interested 
groups. Local chapters of the American 
Association of Social Workers, an organi- 
zation including workers from all social 
work fields, as well as specialized associa- 
tions such as the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, frequently 
cooperate with citizens groups in their 
own or near-by communities. The na- 
tional organizations of any of these 
groups will furnish information regarding 
local chapters. 

At the present time there are thirty- 
seven schools of social work that are 
members of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work and information 
concerning the professional standards rec- 
ognized by these schools may be secured 
from the association. 

These are some of the groups whose 
cooperation might be sought, and every 
community contains individual profes- 
sional social workers and individual re- 
cipients of welfare services whose advice 
and experience may be utilized. But 
there is no single pattern of community 
participation, because local conditions 
vary widely; each group must find for 
itself the most suitable channels. 


Many A.A.U.W. members bring to this 
task experience as members of the boards 
of private agencies. In such positions we 
have learned to use our best understand- 
ing in policy-making. We have had ex- 
perience in adjusting the private agency 
on whose board we serve to the changing 
role which the growth of public assist- 
ance has brought to the private agency. 
We have learned to appraise the work of 
our agency and to see whether it is meet- 
ing a specialized need not covered by the 
broad categories in terms of which public 
services must always be set up. In our role 
as board members, we have had experi- 
ence in evaluating the quality of our 
agency's service, and the performance of 
its employees, and in making decisions 
about the direction of funds to support 
one or another part of its activity. Those 
of us who have served as board members 
have had to develop the ability to evalu- 
ate and interpret the particular agency for 
which we have been responsible. 


W une all such private agency experi- 
ence is immensely valuable for meeting 
similar problems in the public welfare 
field, the latter presents additional prob- 
lems. Since our responsibilities for tax- 
supported public welfare activities, 
though no less real, are less obviously 
direct, it is more puzzling to know how 
best to carry them out. Instead of working 
within the framework of an organized 
agency, we must work with public offi- 
cials, the public press, and with other lay 
groups. We must find ways through 
which to make available the knowledge 
of those who have professional training 
or direct experience. We must keep in- 
formed of changing conditions and needs 
and at the same time understand the ways 
in which informed community attitudes 
may facilitate and improve local welfare 
services. 
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The recognition of a particularly urgent 
community need, the experience of indi- 
vidual members with private welfare 
agencies, the particular interest of some 
members, or a request from a professional 
worker in the public welfare field may 
provide an initial impetus. Our methods 
may include an effort to acquaint our- 
selves with the work carried on by an 
agency, and the qualifications and ability 
of the staff. Close personal contact with 
the professional workers, the securing of 
outstanding people in this field from 
other communities, may help to clarify 
the type of community support necessary 
in developing welfare services. We may 
bring speakers to our general meetings to 
inform us of the work of these .various 
agencies, undertake volunteer work if we 
are interested and understand professional 
social work, and cooperate with the co- 
ordinating council in our town or with 
the council of social agencies where lay 
groups are eligible. Possible avenues of 
activity are many. 

Fortunately, national Headquarters of 
the A.A.U.W. can now aid local branches 
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by facilitating interchange of ideas and 
experience in securing suitable standards. 
To the degree that various local groups 
are struggling with similar problems, ar- 
rangements for joint consultation with 
outside professional organizations might 
well be made. 


As soctax welfare has developed from its 
beginnings in Christmas baskets and 
friendly visiting to the widespread public 
welfare program of today, the duties of 
socially-minded individuals have devel- 
oped correspondingly. Each stage of this 
development has brought the need for a 
particular form of cooperation from lay 
groups. Today, by equipping ourselves 
to understand and apply standards of 
coverage, support, and performance in 
the private and public agencies of our 
community, we shall be meeting our 
obligations as responsible citizens. If we 
do this as A.A.U.W. groups, we shall, in 
the words of President Glass, ‘‘furnish 
intelligent leaders and workers for the 
problems of the day in our own communi- 
ties and in the nation as a whole.” 















Oo” of the incidental hardships of the 
great disaster that has befallen the 
world is that the American scholar is no 
longer able to go to his customary haunts 
abroad. The deprivation is especially keen 
for the student of literature or history, 
who is dependent upon the great collec- 
tions of books that constitute his field. 
Now no one will pretend that there is 
any other place which for the student of 
English literature can match the resources 
of the British Museum; but there are spe- 
cial fields in which America offers oppor- 
tunities of which a good many American 
scholars have not always been aware. 
So there will be very real compensation 
for the enforced staying at home of these 
next months if American scholars begin to 
look around to see what resources in their 
fields are actually available at home. For 
instance, the student of English literature 
and history, both political and cultural, 
will find quite enough to keep him busy 
for a good many years to come here at 
the Huntington Library, in San Marino, 
California.? 

Particularly in the field of the English 
Renaissance, this is one of the great li- 
braries of the world. Every student of the 





‘ For the details of the collections and the history 
of the institution I am indebted to Mr. Louis B. 
Wright, “The Encouragement of Research at the 
Huntington Library,"’ The Library Journal, September 
1, 1934, and to Mr. Robert O. Schad, ‘‘Henry Edward 
Huntington, the Founder and the Library,’ The 
Huntington Library Bulletin, May 1931. 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


A RARE BEQUEST TO AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 


By Helen C. White 
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English Renaissance knows the famous 
Short-Title Catalogue of the English books 
printed from the invention of printing to 
1640. For the books represented by that 
list, the great storehouse of the founda- 
tions of our culture, the Huntington Li- 
brary ranks next to the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library. It possesses 
copies of better than 40 per cent of the 
editions that survive from that period; 
and it has, also, a large collection of 
photographic reproductions of books in 
other libraries. It has been the policy of 
the Huntington Library for some years 
now to round out collections of books 
which it already possesses by such photo- 
stats, especially in the case of obscurer 
writers whose works have not been re- 
published in modern times. The war, of 
course, has inevitably called a halt to the 
photographing of books in English li- 
braries; but a great deal has already been 
done. 


Nor is the treasure of the library con- 
fined to this period, remarkable as it is. 
The largest collection of incunabula in 
America is here; so are more than nine 
tenths of the extant English plays of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. There are great stores of manu- 
scripts, too, the Battle Abbey Papers, for 
instance, and the Bridgewater Papers. All 
this winter the Ellesmere Chaucer, with 
the famous portrait of the author, was to 
be seen daily in one or other of the exhibi- 
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tion halls. At the other extreme, there is 
an extraordinary collection of dime nov- 
els; and, in between, by no means com- 
plete but often astonishingly large collec- 
tions in special authors and special fields, 
—first editions of mnineteenth-century 
English authors, a famous collection of 
Californiana — it is possible in an article 
of the proportions of this only to hint 
at the store of treasure. The present writer 
was astonished, for instance, at the beauty 
and the extent of the Blake collection. 


IL wIiLL be wondered how such a treas- 
ure of books and manuscripts found its 
way to the West Coast. It is the fruit of 
the collecting of a very wealthy railroad 
and utilities man, Mr. Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, who in 1910 retired, and devoted his 
fortune and his leisure to the satisfaction 
of his cultural interests. For a number of 
years before that, Mr. Huntington had 
been collecting books, at first for fine 
bindings and beautiful printing, includ- 
ing, for instance, a complete set of the 
works printed by the Kelmscott Press; 
and then, later, with much profounder 
and more far-reaching purposes. For Mr. 
Huntington finally resolved to concen- 
trate on the history and literature of the 
English-speaking peoples, especially as 
represented in early and rare books. His 
experience in the organization of large 
business enterprises was reflected now in 
the pursuit of his hobby. As the great 
collections of his time came on the 
market, he bought more and more ex- 
tensively, selecting the greatest rarities, 
carefully weeding out duplicates, and ex- 
tending the fields of his present holdings. 
It is possible to name only a few of the 
great collections of books that, coming 
into the book market in the years between 
1910 and 1922, eventually found their way 
to California — the Church, the Hoe, the 
Huth, the Britwell Court, the Bridgewa- 
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ter, the Chew, and the Kemble-Devon- 
shire collections. 

It was a magnificent bequest which he 
gave to American scholarship; and it was 
left in a setting no less magnificent. For 
the building housing it is situated on the 
edge of an estate of nearly two hundred 
acres overlooking the San Gabriel Valley 
— one of the most beautiful sites even in 
this beautiful part of the world. The 
dominating structure on the estate is the 
house, in Georgian style, completed in 
1910, which now serves as the art gallery, 
housing a very distinguished collection, 
especially of eighteenth century portraits. 
The best known is probably the ‘Blue 
Boy’’; but almost all of the great masters 
of English portraiture are represented 
here. There is also a notable collection of 
the furniture of the period, as well as of 
porcelains, snuff boxes, and other char- 
acteristic manifestations of the taste of 
the time. The library building is of later 
date, specially constructed for its purpose 
of preserving and making available for 
research its treasures. 


Bor the full title, the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, implies, 
tacitly, another activity — again one of 
Mr. Huntington's hobbies — and that is 
the series of gardens, of which the most 
famous are the Cycadaceae palms, and the 
eight-acre cactus garden with its amazing 
fantasies of color and shape. Mr. Hunt- 
ington gave a great deal of time and 
thought to experiments that would ex- 
tend the range of species of plant and tree 
and flower that might be grown in south- 
ern California, and the whole region has 
profited from the work done here. From 
the point of view of the reader who strolls 
through the sun-bright gardens at lunch 
time, the flowers are the never-failing 
wonder of the place — roses in December 
and January, that seem quite as much of a 
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miracle as the soft blue sky and the sun- 
drenched lawns themselves; great masses 
of azaleas of every color in March; the 
wistaria in the Japanese garden in April 
— these are just a few of the revelations 
of undreamed-of magnificence that the 
slow-moving seasons bring. 


Tue general public is admitted to the 
gallery and gardens, and to the exhibi- 
tions of masterpieces of printing and man- 
uscript in the galleries of the library; 
but, necessarily, the privilege of using 
these collections has to be restricted to 
the scholars who are qualified to make 
the most of them. This is not a public 
library, but a place for advanced research. 
Anyone who wants to work here must 
produce his credentials to show not only 
that he will profit by the materials here 
available, but that he needs them. This is 
understandable, because from their very 
nature these materials must be protected. 
Moreover, the research facilities are nec- 
essarily limited. But once the need and the 
qualifications are established, any scholar 
is made royally welcome. 

It is an ideal place to work. One may, 
for instance, use a noiseless typewriter in 
the rare-book room. Any book in the li- 
brary, however precious, is available 
within a few minutes. And, of the first 
importance for the use of rare books, 
there is a generous and admirably well 
chosen reference library, which the re- 
search worker may range at will. In this 
as in every branch of the institution's 
work, the highly-trained and efficient 
library staff is always available for help, 
unfailingly patient and gracious. 

But the reader has at his disposal more 
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than the services of an expert library staff, 
precious as these are; for one of the most 
distinctive features of the Huntington 
Library is the permanent research staff, 
composed of distinguished representatives 
of the fields of history, literature, art, 
and economics. It is the purpose of the 
institution to maintain a veritable fellow- 
ship of cooperating scholars; and this 
permanent staff of experts who discuss, 
and criticize, and suggest, is from time to 
time enlarged by visiting scholars from 
the universities of Europe and America. 
To the younger man or woman, this 
arrangement affords an extraordinary op- 
portunity to come into contact with some 
of the richest and most active minds in 
his own field. There is a constant coming 
and going of readers — professors on leave 
from colleges and universities all over the 
country coming in for a few weeks, or a 
month, or a year of research. The conver- 
sations over the luncheon table constantly 
remind one that a fair share of the lead- 
ing scholars of America have already vis- 
ited the Huntington Library, with the 
result that the attentive listener learns a 
good deal of what is going forward in the 
various fields of literary and historical 
research. Most of the students here are 
teachers, as well; so the problems of the 
American university are constantly aired 
in the day-to-day discussions of common 
interests. Indeed, the Huntington Library 
is a good deal more than a great collection 
of books set in a dream-like garden; it is a 
center of intellectual activity of a very 
unusual character, informal, friendly, and 
stimulating — an academy in the best 
traditions of that Renaissance of which 
so many of its members are students. 





* EDITORIALS * 


The A.A.U.W. and National Defense 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on the 
far-reaching changes which we are facing 
in American life as a result of events in 
Europe. Whatever the outcome of the 
struggle which hangs in the balance as 
this is written, we know that this coun- 
try must fit itself for a world in which 
military strength becomes a first consid- 
eration. To support the program of de- 
fense which events have forced upon us 
will mean far-reaching adjustments in our 
national life. At the same time, we can- 
not be indifferent to the sufferings of 
thousands of people in other countries 
whose lives are shattered, whose homes 
are in ruins, and who are left without 
any means of livelihood. 

As we in the A.A.U.W. undertake to 
shape plans for next year, we must ask 
how we can play our part as an organiza- 
tion in meeting the demands of this 
gravely critical time. 

First of all, we need to bear in mind 
that phrase, as an organization. As in- 
dividuals we shall find many ways to 
take part in relief work, through channels 
already well established for transmitting 
aid to war sufferers and refugees. There is 
no need to duplicate the work of such 
agencies. However, we in A.A.U.W. feel 
a special responsibility for university 
women who are victims of war and Nazi 
terrorism. Their numbers must be multi- 
plied now; many are in desperate straits, 
and we know that they are especially in 
danger simply because they are intel- 
lectuals. The Executive Committee of the 
A.A.U.W. Board of Directors, meeting 


June 19, will consider recommendations 
of the International Relations Committee 
as to how the Association can fit into the 
war relief work carried on so coura- 
geously by the I.F.U.W. Branches will be 
notified as soon as a plan is adopted. 

There remains, too, a service to be done 
for refugees already in this country, who 
need sympathetic, understanding assist- 
ance in finding a place in our communi- 
ties. 

But it is in our plans for branch meet- 
ings, study groups, and community 
activities, that we shall find the oppor- 
tunity to make the Association’s re- 
sources count most in meeting the de- 
mands of this time of stress. The crisis 
through which we are moving does not 
mean a sudden revolution in A.A.U.W. 
work. Indeed, we see today more clearly 
than before the soundness and the perma- 
nence of the Association’s program. We 
are an educational organization, con- 
cerned with what is best in American 
culture, with ideals which are the essence 
of the American way of life. Now our 
responsibility in A.A.U.W. is to do all 
we can to help preserve and advance 
these values. 

Knowing the pressures to which dem- 
ocratic institutions are subject in time of 
emergency, we must use our training and 
experience to help in developing a clearer 
understanding of what it is, in this 
American way of life, that we will defend 
at all costs. Certainly some of our ac- 
customed privileges will be suspended in 
the interests of speeding the defense 
program. Our groups have a serious obli- 
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gation to study the course of events and 
help to create an intelligent public atti- 
tude which will discriminate between the 
sacrifices necessary for unified action and 
the excesses of hysteria. 

As to our specific fields of interest, 
the Association’s program will not be 
changed in fundamentals. We shall con- 
tinue to regard the schools as a special 
responsibility. Our task now is to help 
to maintain permanent values in educa- 
tion; to guard against unwise economies 
and the direction of energies into trivial 
or pernicious channels under the excuse 
of ‘‘the emergency’’; and to bear in mind 
always that the first objective of educa- 
tion in our system of government is to 
develop intelligent human beings who 
understand the issues that are shaping 
their lives. 

As we read the declaration from the offi- 
cers of the International Federation — 
from university women whose countries 
are directly in the path of the war — re- 
minding us that the precious heritage of 
human thought and learning must be pre- 
served for the building of a better world, 
our fellowships take on a new signifi- 
cance. The lamps of learning are going out 
in Europe; it is our responsibility to keep 
them lighted here. 

In international relations the A.A.U.W. 
emphasis on objective study becomes 
more important than ever. We shall con- 
tinue to work to understand what is hap- 
pening abroad and why, and to study 
carefully the implications of our own for- 
eign policy. The expanded defense pro- 
gtam is a national, rather than interna- 
tional, problem; but it is the function of 
the international department to consider 
to what extent defense is a matter of skill- 
ful policy as well as material armament. 

In the social studies, world events may 
necessitate a change in tempo or in minor 
emphases, but the purpose and principles 
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of our program in this field remain a 
sound basis for our work. It is a part of an 
adequate defense system to look with 
even more determination to the mainte- 
nence and proper administration of public 
welfare services, to the development of 
decent health programs, to the continued 
protection of industrial workers and the 
abolition of child labor. Unless we guard 
civil liberties when they are most in dan- 
ger, we may find ourselves divested of all 
freedom. Our consumer groups will of 
course be especially alert to price move- 
ments, to lowering of quality in the rush 
of production, and to reform of inefficient 
methods of distribution. 

The life that we know will inevitably 
be distorted in the coming months. We 
have approached the arts in A.A.U.W. as 
an expression of life: now we may think 
of the arts program as a balance or a 
counter-force against distortion. 

Our concern for the status of women 
should lead us to learn from past experi- 
ence. We can contribute to the strength of 
emergency and long-time agencies by see- 
ing to it that the leadership of able 
women is utilized in their governing bod- 
ies. Qualified university-trained women 
can contribute much to wise planning 
and efficient administration. A.A.U.W. 
branches, state divisions, and the na- 
tional Association should see to it that 
they have an opportunity to do so. 

As we listen to the radio, as we read 
accounts of the terrific struggle which is 
so ominous for all that we hold dear, we 
long for a chance to do something, indi- 
vidually, to oppose the forces of brutality 
and terrorism that have been let loose on 
the world. In A.A.U.W. it is our job to 
translate this desire into a constructive 
program, designed to help us to think 
sanely and to carry forward realistically 
in our own communities the task of 
maintaining and strengthening the best 
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elements of the civilization we wish to 
preserve. 


The News About Women 


Word comes from Columbia University 
that Marjorie H. Nicolson, professor of 
English and Dean of Smith College since 
1929, has been appointed professor of 
English in the Graduate School — the 
first woman to receive an appointment as 
full professor in the Graduate School of 
Columbia. There will be much regret at 
Smith, but English scholars as well as 
students will welcome this release from 
administrative burdens for one of our 
most distinguished scholars in the field of 
English literature. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, chairman of 
the department of Greek of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and member of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards, has been 
elected president of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, the 
second woman to be so honored. 

Mrs. Mary Rice Morrow, a Vassar 
graduate and member of the A.A.U.W. 
State College, Pennsylvania, Branch, was 
appointed in January 1940 Director of the 
Bureau of Women and Children in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

One of the relatively few women taking 
a leading part in municipal government 
is Mrs. Genevieve B. Earle, the only 
woman on the New York City Council, 
who has been chosen by the minority 
members of the Council as their leader. 
As Women's Work and Education for Febru- 


ary says, 


This places Mrs. Earle in one of the most impor- 
tant positions in municipal affairs, for she will have 
the handling of Mayor LaGuardia’s program before 
the Council, the majority of which is Democratic 
controlled. This position carries a salary of $7,500 
a year and is one of the most important political 
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assignments held by a New York woman. For years 
Mrs. Earle has been active, first in civic organiza- 
tions, and then in party politics, and has earned a 
reputation for sound judgment and a genuine interest 
in good municipal government. 


Mrs. Earle is a college woman, holding 
a B.A. from Adelphi College. She is also 
a trustee of Adelphi College. 

Three appointments of women to the 
superintendencies of state or federal 
reformatories for women have taken 
place this spring. In March Miss Henri- 
etta Additon was named as the first 
woman superintendent of Westfield State 
Farm and Reformatory for Women, Bed- 
ford Hills, New York. She will be 
responsible for the welfare of almost six 
hundred delinquent women and girls in 
the farm's two branches. Miss Additon, 
who holds an M.A. from the University 
of Pennsylvania, is also director of welfare 
and housing activities for the New York 
World’s Fair and a member of the State 
Commission of Correction. She was 
director of the New York City Crime 
Prevention Bureau in 1930-31 and Deputy 
Police Commissioner of New York City in 
1931-35. Another important appointment 
in New York State was the naming of 
Mrs. Cecilia D. Patten to the superin- 
tendency of the Albion State Training 
School in upper New York. Mrs. Patten 
had also served as a member of the State 
Correction Commission. 

At almost the same time, announce- 
ment was made in the Washington, D. C., 
papers of the appointment of Miss Helen 
Hironimus to be superintendent of the 
new Federal Reformatory for Women to 
open this summer at Dallas, Texas. Miss 
Hironimus has been for ten years assistant 
superintendent of the Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women at Alderson, West 
Virginia, headed by Dr. Mary Harris. 
Miss Hironimus is a graduate of the 
Washington College of Law. 
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Alumni Colleges 

June is the usual season for alumni 
colleges. Mills College, which always 
has an interesting summer session, has 
announced that the work of its Alumnae 
College will, as in past years, be concerned 
with ‘‘the social, political, and economic 
problems which the citizens of a democ- 
racy must decide.’’ Lectures and discus- 
sions of the eighth session of the Smith 
Alumnae College will be related to the 
topic, ““These Last Fifty Years: The 
United States, 1890-1940.’’ Wellesley’s 
theme will be ‘‘Rethinking Culture in a 
Time of Crisis."’ The plan was influenced 
by the results of a questionnaire sent to a 
representative group of Wellesley gradu- 
ates. At Vassar the Institute of Euthenics 
will open its fifteenth session with a two- 
day introductory session planned espe- 
cially for alumnae. ‘‘Women’s Education, 
Present and Future,’’ will be the subject, 
an appropriate one for Vassar’s seventy- 
fifth year. 

The A.A.U.W., as an organization of 
alumnae carrying on a fifty-eight-year-old 
program of adult education, has a sort of 
maternal interest in this recent develop- 
ment — a development of the last decade. 
Although women’s colleges were quick 
to adopt the idea, and women graduates 
attend the alumni colleges in a larger pro- 
portion than men, Lafayette College was 
the first institution to have one — in 
1929. Several institutions previously had 
been carrying on tentative experiments in 
alumni education. Vassar and Radcliffe, 
for example, had held week-end or one- 
day conferences under the direction of 


faculty members. However, the greatest 
impetus for the movement probably came 
from a meeting held at Vassar in October 
1928, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation and the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, in response to a 
growing interest in alumni education. 
Other institutions soon followed Lafay- 
ette in organizing alumni colleges in the 
first part of the 1930's, among them Agnes 
Scott, the University of Michigan, Alle- 
gheny, Smith, Princeton, and the College 
of Wooster. At present there are many of 
these summer meetings for alumni educa- 
tion. Wilson College had its first last 
year. It was so successful that another is 
planned for this year. The University of 
Minnesota is the latest recruit, although 
it has in the past provided for alumni 
education in many other ways. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has probably the 
largest alumni college. Attendance last 
year was about 3,500 individuals. 

The administration of these alumni col- 
leges may vary in details, but the tui- 
tion is always low, courses are combined 
with social and recreational activities, and 
the teaching is done largely by faculty 
members, although outside lecturers are 
sometimes enlisted. Seldom are credits 
awarded, and the courses are usually open 
to friends and relatives of the graduates. 
Husbands frequently attend the sessions 
of the women’s colleges, and schools for 
children are provided, making the attend- 
ance of families possible. 

The atmosphere is one of pleasure in 
learning. Students benefit by a renewal of 
old intellectual interests, and institutions 
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benefit by the establishment of a closer 
bond with graduates. There is evidence of 
an intellectual hunger among graduates 
who have not followed scholarly pur- 
suits which is partially satisfied by this 
type of education. President Ernest M. 
Hopkins of Dartmouth recognized the 
obligations of colleges to their graduates 
for continued intellectual stimulation 
when in 1916 he said in his inaugural 
address: 


If the college, then, has conviction that its influ- 
ence is worth seeking at the expense of four vital 
years in the formative period of life, is it not logi- 
cally compelled to search for some method of giving 
access to this influence to its graduates in their subse- 
quent years? 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


The Bertrand Russell case has focussed 
attention on the status of academic free- 
dom and tenure in this country. To recapit- 
ulate briefly, an announcement was made 
in the public press on February 26 of the 
appointment of Lord Russell, British citi- 
zen, author, and internationally known 
mathematician and philosopher, to the 
faculty of the College of the City of New 
York for a two-year term to begin in the 
spring of 1941. The Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, Episcopal Bishop of New 
York, protested the appointment on 
moral grounds, precipitating a major 
controversy in contemporary education. 
On March 19 a taxpayer's suit was filed 
in the State Supreme Court calling upon 
the court to rescind the appointment. On 
March 30 Justice McGeehan rendered a 
decision voiding the appointment. The 
decision rested on three arguments: Rus- 
sell’s non-citizenship, the Board's failure 
to submit Russell to a competitive qualify- 
ing examination for the position, and 
“public policy." Major emphasis was 
placed on the third objection. In this 
connection, the court ruled as follows: 
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While this court would not interfere with any 
action of the board, in so far as a pure question of 
**valid’’ academic freedom is concerned, it will not 
tolerate academic freedom being used as a cloak to 
promote the popularization in the minds of adoles- 
cents of acts forbidden by the Penal Law. . . . The 
Board of Higher Education . . . has deliberately 
and completely disregarded the essential principles 
upon which the selection of any teacher must rest. 
. . » Where the matter transcends the field of con- 
troversial issues and enters the field of criminal law, 
then this court has the power and is under a duty to 
act. . . . The appointment of Dr. Russell is an in- 
sult to the people of the city of New York. . . . The 
court holds that the act of the Board of Education 

. . in appointing Dr. Russell . . . is, in effect, 
establishing a chair of indecency, and, in doing so 
[the Board] has acted arbitrarily, capriciously and in 
direct violation of the public health, safety and 
morals of the people. 


Many prominent educators and laymen 
see far-reaching and serious implications 
in this decision. Organized and individual 
protests have been numerous, with coun- 
ter-arguments. The American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
(with headquarters at 519 West 12lst 
Street, New York City), which has some 
of the most distinguished educators of 
the country on its executive committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Franz Boas of Columbia University, has 
forcefully protested the decision and 
widely publicized the facts and the im- 
plications of the case. 

Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase of 
New York University expressed his opin- 
ion very clearly in a letter published in 
the New York Times of April 20. He said, 
in part: 

The real question is now one which, so far as I 
know, has never before been raised in the history of 
higher education in America. It is whether, in an 
institution supported in whole or in part by public 
funds, a court, given a taxpayer's suit, has the power 
to void a faculty appointment on account of an indi- 
vidual's opinions. 

However much one may disagree with the Russell 


appointment, however repugnant one may find his 
opinions, the basic fact remains that, if the jurisdic- 
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tion of the court is upheld, a blow has been struck at 
the security and intellectual independence of every 
faculty member in every public college and univer- 
sity in the United States. Its potential consequences 
are incalculable. . . . Should such jurisdiction be 
maintained it will be the most serious blow struck 
at the dignity and independence of the teaching pro- 
fession in my time. 


The connection between academic free- 
dom and tenure is startlingly clear in this 
case. It is not always so obvious. The 
Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure of the American Association of 
University Professors reported in 1924: 


Allegations of interference in freedom of teaching 
are rare; complaints that men of professorial rank 
have been dismissed without notice or hearing or, 
sometimes, without knowledge that their relations 
with the institution are not satisfactory, are the 
common grievances referred to this committee. Real 
questions of freedom may lie below the surface; if 
so, administrative officers are apparently reluctant 
to base dismissals upon this ground. 


This is still largely true, although a 
few open claims that dismissal was based 
on the social or political views expressed 
by an individual have been reported in 
the past few years. 

Although the American Association of 
University Professors has, so far as we 
know, taken no part in the Russell con- 
troversy, it has long been a guardian of 
academic freedom and tenure, working 
through its famous ‘“‘Committee A.”’ 
Until recently its activities in this direc- 
tion have been guided by principles form- 
ulated at a conference called by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and held at the 
Headquarters of the A.A.U.W. on January 
2, 1925. This meeting was attended by 
representatives of the following national 
associations: the American Association of 
University Women, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, the Asso- 
Ciation of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the 
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Association of Land Grant Colleges, the 
Association of Urban Universities, the 
National Association of State Universi- 
ties, and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The statement of principles was 
formally endorsed by the American 
Association of University Professors and 
the Association of American Colleges. 

A new statement has recently been sub- 
stituted for the one formulated in 1925. It 
covers, briefly, freedom in research, in 
teaching, and as a citizen, and conditions 
of appointment, probation, and perma- 
nent tenure. The A.A.U.P. adopted the 
new statement in full, but the A.A.C. 
made three changes before endorsing it. 

The main difference between the two 
statements is in connection with proba- 
tionary appointments. The statement of 
the A.A.U.P. is quite specific in limiting 
the probationary period. The A.A.C. 
amended this statement to read: 


Each institution should define with great care the 
probationary period and notify every appointee of 
its precise length and its terms. Notice should be 
given at least one year prior to the expiration of the 
probationary period if the teacher is not to be con- 
tinued in service after the expiration of that period. 


This may or may not be a reflection of a 
growing opinion that too great security, 
especially in the lower teaching ranks, 
and automatic promotion do not always 
make for the best teaching. A faculty com- 
mittee of Harvard last year recommended 
reduction of the total period of appoint- 
ments for an individual in the non-perma- 
nent ranks in order to release young in- 
structors for whom promotion would be 
improbable while there is yet time for 
them to make a satisfactory adjustment. 
This committee’s recommendations also 
provided that each successive rank should 
be considered open to candidates from 
outside as well as inside the university. 
This report was accepted in principle by 
the president and fellows of Harvard 
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University. At Sarah Lawrence all new 
appointments are on a one-year basis. 
After three years, if the instructor is re- 
tained, appointments are renewed every 
three years. President Warren explains in 
her book, A New Design for Women's Edu- 
cation: » 

Thus we have sought to maintain the fairest pos- 
sible employment arrangements under the conditions 
imposed by the educational aims of the college. We 
have not felt that it was wise to institute permanent 
tenure for either faculty or administration, for in 
other colleges it has seemed to operate to accumulate 
deadwood at the expense of a vital educational 
program. 

F. B. O’Rear and Roy W. Bixler, writ- 
ing in the Teachers College Record of Febru- 
ary 1940, have said, ‘“Tenure for college 
teachers, as the term is usually understood, 
may not only fail in its avowed purpose 
of protecting the teacher but may actu- 
ally prove disadvantageous for him.”’ 
They suggest ‘‘some broadly conceived 
program of institutional-faculty relations, 
which shall deal with the human prob- 
lems involved in assembling, coordinat- 
ing, directing, and stimulating a faculty.”’ 

Their idea seems to be that expert per- 
sonnel work with faculty members would 
stimulate teachers to their best efforts, 
iron out maladjustments, and provide a 
natural sort of security. They emphasize 
incentives to growth, but point out that 
only those incentives that lift morale 
should be used. There is danger in the use 
of incentives that arouse emotional re- 
sponses, such as fear, anger, jealousy, and 
rivalry. In conclusion they say, “‘A broad 
faculty personnel program would not 
only be psychologically sound and hu- 
mane in its outlook; it would be sound 
dollars-and-cents enlightened self-interest.”’ 

In her report as retiring president of the 
Association of American Colleges, Dr. 


1 New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1940, 
pp. 277. $2.00. 
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Meta Glass put the whole question on an 
ethical and educational basis. She said in 
part: 


Must we trust to a code agreed upon as if between 
labor and capital in a group which society has a right 
to expect to have arrived at intelligent cooperation 
on as nearly an unselfish basis as human beings can 
attain? If this is the only way, then there is one more 
disappointment with education. Is not our associa- 
tion, where each institution is represented by its 
executive officer or at least one of the highly re- 
sponsible officers if from a large university, the place 
to define, make widely known, yes, inculcate this 
ideal of cooperative responsibility between execu- 
tive and teacher, the place so to educate college 
executives that they will be able to teach the same 
thing on their own campuses? Surely it would be a 
constructive piece of work, to be done in one way or 
another over again, not as often as things have to 
be done over in colleges, but sufficiently often to 
keep the tradition alive in the changing ranks of 
executives, so patently alive that there would be no 
demand for industry's methods of collective bargain- 
ing, wages-and-hours acts, all the regulations to 
secure justice in opposing interests. There are no 
opposing interests in a truly educational effort, only 
jointly and considerately to practice the art. Can this 
association help to keep it an art and not let it be- 
come an industry? ? 


Financing Higher Education 


Financial trends in higher education 
today are very complex. Public insti- 
tutions face the problems of greatly 
increased enrollment and a growing re- 
luctance on the part of legislatures to ap- 
propriate money for higher education in 
view of the competitive demands of old- 
age pensions, social security, relief, and 
public welfare. Gifts and endowments for 
private institutions have fallen off, except 
in the case of a few of the largest and 
richest universities. The abrupt drop in 
income from endowment is generally 
recognized as the most serious problem of 
private institutions. Within a few years 
this has ranged from 25 to 50 per cent 


2 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, March 
1940, p. 84. 
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with many institutions. The U. S. Office 
of Education reports that income from 
endowment funds in 124 private institu- 
tions decreased 3.3 per cent in the year 
1938-39 below that for the previous year. 
A recent report of the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on 
Education shows that during the same 
year, in spite of an increase in principal of 
invested funds, the income from this 
source of 110 privately administered in- 
stitutions decreased by 3.2 per cent of the 
amount received the previous year. This 
represents a decrease of one-fifth of one 
per cent in the rate of return. 

Formerly impressive endowments have 
shrunk to inadequacy. Many, perhaps the 
majority, of privately controlled institu- 
tions have started campaigns for more 
principal. At the same time all possible 
methods of sound economy in adminis- 
tration are being explored, including the 
avoidance of duplication and waste 
through the cooperation of institutions 
and the coordination of activities. 


Accrediting 


Elsewhere in this issue of the JourNAL 
there is the first of a series of articles 
by the Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards designed to pre- 
sent the history, problems, and functions 
of the work of the A.A.U.W. in this field. 
The following excerpts from a letter writ- 
ten by President David Allan Robertson 
of Goucher College and published in the 
Baltimore Sun of December 21, 1939, sup- 
plement the comments of the committee 
on the history of accrediting. President 
Robertson as chairman of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and chairman of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Committee on Qual- 
ifications, writes with authority. 
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December 18, 1939 
The Editor, 
The Baltimore Sun, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Str: The main point of your editorial — 
“State Funds Always Have Strings on Them’’ — is 
in danger of being obscured by discussion of a term 
used in your editorial, ‘Grade A collegiate rating 
in the State.”’ 

The classification of colleges is reported in the 
Educational Directory, 1939, Part Ill, ‘‘Colleges and 
Universities,’’ issued by the Office of Education of 
the United States Department of the Interior. 

The Office of Education does not now make itself 
responsible for the classification of colleges. In 1888 
the Commissioner of Education issued a list of ap- 
proved colleges. . . . In response to a request of a 
conference of Deans of Graduate Schools held in 1910 
at the University of Virginia the newly appointed 
Specialist in Higher Education, Dr. Kendric C. Bab- 
cock, issued the proof sheets of a list of 344 institu- 
tions arranged in four classes. . . . In the following 
year the Commissioner of Education acting under 
instructions from President Taft withdrew that list. 
Since then the Federal Government has not itself 
approved colleges but has issued lists showing ap- 
proval by the several accrediting agencies. 

Education not having been mentioned in the Con- 
stitution as a field for the Federal Government has 
been regarded as reserved to the states. The states 
govern the issuance of charters to universities and 
colleges. There is no uniformity and indeed little 
control of the conditions under which these corpora- 
tions may be formed or continue to exist. This is 
what gives opportunity to ‘diploma mills’’ in this 
country. But that is another story. 

Because the Federal Government does not under- 
take to control colleges and because the states gen- 
erally have been inattentive to this there grew up 
voluntary associations of institutions desirous of 
facilitating the transfer of students from school to 
college and from college to college. The oldest one, 
the New England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, professes to have no approved list 
but practically its membership list so serves. The 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was started in 1888. The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
beginning to accredit high schools competent to 
prepare for college in 1892, and at a later time graded 
colleges. The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools are the other regional 
associations. 
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Migration of students not only from state to state 
and from school to school and from school to college 
and from college to graduate school in this country 
but migration from this country to other countries 
led to another development. Since 1905 the Prussian 
Kultusministerium had accepted at the University of 
Berlin only graduates of universities which were 
members of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. There were fourteen universities in that associa- 
tion. Some colleges and universities protested and the 
Association of American Universities said, in effect, 
to the Prussian ministry: ‘‘We have more than four- 
teen institutions competent to prepare for graduate 
work in the University of Berlin.’ “That may be,”’ 
the German ministry said in substance, ‘‘but we do 
not know which they are. Give us a list.” The Asso- 
ciation, not wishing to undertake the classification 
of colleges, turned to the list of colleges eligible to 
arrange retiring allowances with the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. That list 
excluded many colleges for other than educational 
reasons. The Association of American Universities 
asked the Carnegie Foundation to bring its list up 
to date, add others and create a list of accredited in- 
stitutions for general use. The Foundation declined 
to do so. The Association, therefore, created its 
Committee on Classification. The list prepared by 
this group of experts is used by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and other foreign universities as well as by 
American institutions. This national list is much 
smaller than a list made up of all institutions on the 
regional lists would be. The tests for approval are 
more severe. . . 

None of these accrediting associations uses the 
term ‘‘Grade A."’ That term has apparently been 
carried over from the field of bond sellers, milk deal- 
ers, and certain of the agencies which accredited 
professional schools. Since the Babcock effort there 
has been no attempt by any association to grade 
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colleges within the approved group. The word ‘‘ac- 
credited’’ in itself means nothing. Accredited by 
whom? “Diploma mills,’’ like ‘‘Oriental Univer- 
sity,’’ advertised that they were ‘‘accredited.’’ They 
had actually organized their own accrediting asso- 
ciation. Law schools are accredited by the Bar Asso- 
ciation, medical schools by the American Medical 
Association. A dozen other professional organiza- 
tions accredit schools in their own fields. Indeed, the 
accrediting agencies have become so numerous that 
the American Council on Education held a con- 
ference in April 1939 for the purpose of encouraging 
simplification in accrediting procedures. For col- 
leges, however, the accrediting agencies are as indi- 
cated above: first, the regional associations; second, 
with still higher requirements, the Association of 
American Universities. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin A. Robertson, 
President, Goucher College 


The following references give further 
details of the history and present status of 
activities in the field of accrediting. 


American Council on Education. Coordination of Ac- 
crediting Activities. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, October, 1939. pp. 46. 40¢ 

Ratcliffe, Ella B. Accredited Higher Institutions, 1938. 
Federal Security Administration, U. S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 16. pp. 212. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20¢ 

Zook, George F. and Haggerty, M. E. The Evaluation 
of Higher Institutions, 1. Principles of Accrediting 
Higher Institutions. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. pp. 194. $2.00 

JupitH CLtark Moncure 
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A.A.U.W. and War Relief for University 
Women 


A special meeting of the Committee on 
International Relations was held April 
27 in New York City, to discuss the prob- 
lem of how the A.A.U.W. can best con- 
tribute to the war relief work of the 
International Federation of University 
Women. As a result of this discussion 
several proposals were made to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of 
Directors, which will meet the third week 
in June. The branches will be notified 
immediately what conclusions arereached, 
and if it is decided to make an appeal for 
contributions the Association will im- 
mediately register with the State Depart- 
ment, in compliance with the provisions 
of the Neutrality Act. If any voluntary 
contributions are received in the mean- 
time they will be held in a special fund 
until the proper means of transmission 
can be established. 


Committee Asks Party Planks Opposing 
Discrimination against Married Women 
The growing movement to bar married 

women from employment was a subject 

of discussion by the national Committee 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
meeting at A.A.U.W. Headquarters May 

17. In view of evidence that the sentiment 

against employment of married women is 

increasing to serious proportions, the 
committee is suggesting that A.A.U.W. 

members use their influence to get a 

Statement opposing such discrimination 

into the party platforms which will 


shortly be adopted. The vote of the com- 
mittee reads: 


This committee recommends that A.A.U.W. 
members and branches throughout the country im- 
mediately, by personal interviews, urge the delegates 
to all party conventions to include in their party 
platforms a statement opposing discriminations in 
government employment on the basis of sex or 
marital status. 


The committee reviewed clippings sent 
in by branch and state chairmen showing 
opposition to the employment of married 
women and arguments for their dismissal. 
Among these was an article by Roger 
Babson, reproduced in many newspapers 
throughout the country, warning work- 
ing wives to resign their jobs voluntarily 
now if they wish to prevent restrictive 
legislation later. Springfield, Illinois, re- 
ported that a government official in that 
district had decided not to accept married 
women as new employees. 

A New York Times dispatch announced 
that the City Council in Akron, Ohio, 
had asked local rubber companies, depart- 
ment stores, and the school board to dis- 
charge women employees whose hus- 
bands have jobs and replace them with 
unemployed men. From Philadelphia in- 
formation has come that a large mail- 
order house has recently refused to hire 
married women and that its executive 
office reports it is experimenting with the 
policy of discharging married women in 
two units of the organization. 

So the announcements have come, giv- 
ing continued reason for the A.A.U.W. to 
remember its legislative item: ‘‘Opposi- 
tion to discrimination in government em- 
ployment on the basis of sex or marital 
status.’” References and material on this 
subject are available at Headquarters. 
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Members of the committee also re- 
ported on available speakers in their 
sections who are qualified to speak con- 
cerning the status of women, as a step 
toward building up a speakers bureau in 
this field. 

Mrs. Frances Valiant Speek, secretary 
to the committee, reported that she had 
attended the annual meeting of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society in Washington, 
D. C., March 22-23, speaking for the 
A.A.U.W. at a luncheon symposium con- 
sidering ‘“‘Social Implications of Dis- 
criminations against Women."’ The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, a social and 
honor organization for women teachers, 
has during the current year adopted this 
subject for special study. 

Pertinent suggestions resulting from 
the committee meeting for 1940-41 pro- 
grams will be incorporated in a revised 
edition of the bulletin of *‘Suggestions for 
Chairmen on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women,”’ to be ready in June for chair- 
men who ask for it. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship 


The South Atlantic Unit’s fellowship 
has reached the $30,000 mark this spring. 
The Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship 
raised by this unit will be offered bien- 
nially while the balance of the $40,000 is 
being raised. 

This makes a total of seven unit fellow- 
ships now available. Five of these are 
national: the Dorothy Bridgman Atkin- 
son, Marion Talbot, and Margaret Snell 
Fellowships, offered annually; and the 
Vassie James Hill, and Elizabeth Avery 
Colton Fellowships, offered biennially. 
Two are international: the Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt Fellowship (annual) and the 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (biennial). 

A full report of fellowship contribu- 
tions for 1939-40 will be given in the 
October JourNAL. 
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Mary E. Woolley Fellowship 


Inquiries have come to Headquarters 
about the omission of the Mary E. 
Woolley Fellowship from the list of 
grants made public earlier in the spring. 
The explanation goes back to the early 
history of the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. Meanwhile, the announcement of 
the award itself will be found on page 243 
of this Journat, under ““The Interna- 
tional Federation.”’ 

The Mary E. Woolley Fellowship is the 
first of the unit fellowships raised as part 
of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
to be granted by the I.F.U.W. Fellow- 
ships Award Committee. The original defi- 
nition of the international fellowships of 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund was: 

An international fellowship is open to women from 
all countries belonging to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women and awarded by the 
Fellowships Award Committee of the International 
Federation of University Women. 

An exception was made, however, in 
the case of the South Pacific Unit's 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship, 
first of the international unit fellowships 
to be offered. Early in the history of the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund it was 
voted that the first fellowships offered 
from this Fund should be considered as 
replacing the fellowships which the Asso- 
ciation was giving from dues (e., 
from the General Fellowships Fund). 
Among these dues-supported stipends was 
the A.A.U.W. International Fellowship, 
awarded by our own committee. The 
A.A.U.W. committee valued the contacts 
and experience gained in connection with 
the award of this international fellow- 
ship, and in order that these might not 
be lost, the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Fellowship was designated for award by 
our committee when it replaced the 
A.A.U.W. International. 

Now the Mary E. Woolley Fellowship 
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takes its place among the grants to be 
made by the I.F.U.W. Award Committee. 
Coming today, this first award of the 
fellowship named for Miss Woolley has 
a particular significance as an affirmation 
of the American Association's belief in the 
true spirit of scholarship which knows 
no frontiers. The fact that the successful 
candidate is a gifted woman scholar who 
has suffered personally from the extremes 
of the nationalistic spirit makes this 
award, at this time, seem in a very real 
sense a beacon in a dark world. 


Grants for Child Study 


Two scholarships for summer sessions 
devoted to child study were awarded to 
A.A.U.W. members on April 5 by the 
A.A.U.W. Summer School Committee. 

A new opportunity for A.A.U.W. mem- 

bers was offered this year in the form of a 
scholarship covering expenses at the 
Summer Workshop and Graduate Study 
in Child Development, to be held for the 
first time at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan, June 24-August 1. 
This newly inaugurated summer session, 
as the announcement states — 
is intended especially as an opportunity for mature 
men and women in service during the year as teachers, 
educational supervisors, group leaders, parent 
educators, and the like, to further their knowledge of 
children and child development and to work indi- 
vidually in planning the application of this knowl- 
edge to their own vocational pursuits. 
Instruction and study are to be carried on 
mainly at the headquarters of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, and experience with chil- 
dren will be provided through a play- 
school and a farm camp. Field trips will 
afford observation of the work of various 
agencies and institutions dealing with 
children, young people, and families. 

The Merrill-Palmer scholarship was 
awarded to Mrs. John Supplee of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. Mrs. Supplee, who has one 
five-year-old daughter, has been a leader 
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in child study in the Zanesville Branch 
for several years. She has had experience 
on a day nursery board, is a member of a 
committee sponsoring a local kinder- 
garten, and has taken an active part in 
organizations dealing with youth prob- 
lems. A statement in her application 
emphasizes the need for study of child 
development and family life: 

I am applying for the scholarship because I see 
the value of such training as demands increase for 
workers in community activities. There is a need for 
informed community leaders. Our changing economic 
system has disrupted the old and set up new stand- 
ards. Family life has changed and society at large 
has more obligations toward families. I feel most 
urgently that we must become alert and study present 
trends of change in our living in order to safeguard 
our democracy. Dictatorships have ruthlessly used 
youth to establish themselves. 


Mrs. F. L. Underwood of Blacksburg, 
Virginia, was named alternate for the 
Merrill-Palmer scholarship, with Miss 
Irene Morgan, Blytheville, Arkansas, as 
second alternate. 

The Vassar Institute of Euthenics for 
the fourth time offered a resident scholar- 
ship to an A.A.U.W. member active in the 
Association’s program of child develop- 
ment and education for family life. This 
award was made to Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico. Mrs. 
Gilstrap moved to Albuquerque about 
two years ago from Denver, Colorado, 
where she had been a leader in the 
A.A.U.W. branch. Besides serving as 
president of the Junior Group, as first 
vice-president of the Denver Branch, and 
in several other chairmanships, Mrs. 
Gilstrap was in charge of the American 
Family Survey, which covered 250 branch 
members, represented the Colorado State 
Division on the Parent Education Council 
of Colorado, and was active in preschool 
work and parent education. Since joining 
the Albuquerque Branch she has been a 
member of a committee which brought 
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a series of children’s plays to the city, 
leader of a study group in modern litera- 
ture, and is now second vice-president of 
the New Mexico State Division. 

Mrs. Theodore K. Griggs, Midland, 
Michigan, was named alternate for the 
Institute of Euthenics scholarship, with 
Miss Ruth Bahlert, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
as second alternate. 

This award is a resident scholarship for 
the Institute’s 1940 summer session. Both 
this and the Merrill-Palmer scholarship 
are offered to A.A.U.W. national mem- 
bers, to develop community leadership in 
the field of child development through 
A.A.U.W. as a channel. 


Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 

The National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War met for an all-day session 
in New York City on April 24. Mrs. 
Catt, founder and honorary chairman of 
theCommitteesent the following message: 


Both Cause and Cure are more of a puzzle than 
before. Iam as confident as I ever have been that war 
will come to an end. I believe that the terrible things 
going on now are driving the world in that direction. 
Whatever happens the belligerents will make some 
kind of a peace over which the rest of the world can 
exercise little influence. 

But after that a World Plan will have to be drawn 
and the mightiest education for it that the world 
has ever undertaken will be needed. The present 
situation seems worse than anything the world has 
ever known, but after all fundamentally there is no 
change in our problem. 


The National Committee announced 
plans for holding its Sixteenth Annual 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
in Kansas City, Missouri, January 27-30, 
1941. Mrs. Charles S. Demaree, Foreign 
Policy Chairman, Missouri State League 
of Women Voters, will serve as chairman 
of local arrangements for the Conference 
President Morriss Elected to American 

Council Office 

The A.A.U.W. and its president re- 
ceived special recognition at the annual 
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meeting of the American Council on 
Education, May 3-4, when President 
Morriss was elected second vice-chairman 
of the Council for the year 1940-41. 

As a constituent member of the Coun- 
cil, the A.A.U.W. is entitled to three 
delegates. The delegates to this meeting 
were President Morriss, Dr. McHale, and 
Mrs. Moncure. 


Committee on Nominations, 1941 Conven- 
tion 
The chairman of the Committee on 

Nominations will shortly circulate to 

branches and leaders in A.A.U.W. in- 

formation regarding the offices that are 

to be filled by elections at the 1941 Con- 

vention, and qualifications considered 

necessary for the respective offices. The 

committee consists of — 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, chairman, 2516 Walnut Street, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 

Miss Alice Wright, 808 East Wells Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Miss Jeannette S. Kelly, 209 Nicholson Street, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Mrs. Allen S. Hackett, 454 Walnut Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Miss Helen Moore, 6 West 21st Street, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 


President Margaret S. Morriss, ex officio 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, ex officto 


The committee invites suggestions. 


To Study Organization of Peace 


The Commission to Study the Organ- 
ization of Peace, a group of sixty men and 
women specialists in international affairs 
which is sponsored by several national 
organizations, including the A.A.U.W., 
expects to complete its first report before 
the middle of summer. The recommenda- 
tions of this group as to the form and 
functions of an improved international 
system which might be set up after the 
war will be published in book form, to- 
gether with a series of articles on various 
phases of the problem by some of the 
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members of the Commission. They will 
also be summarized in a pamphlet which 
will be available for widespread public 
distribution. A radio program on The 
Organization of Peace has been carried on 
under the direction of Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, and many study groups have been 
cooperating with the Commission by 
preliminary study and discussion. 


Accrediting Secondary Schools 


Since the beginning the A.A.U.W. has 
been deeply concerned with measuring the 
programs of educational institutions. For 
this reason, and because of its interest in 
the relations between secondary and 
higher education, it has cooperated in 
various ways with the agencies that ac- 
credit secondary schools. 

An important development in accredit- 
ing at this level is the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, a joint 
project of the six regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools. The 
schedules of the Cooperative Study have 
now been published, with other materials 
for the study of secondary schools, in a 
form which will probably not be revised 
for five years; and the various regional 
associations are putting the method to 
use in their accrediting work. On April 15 
and 16 Mrs. Moncure, A.A.U.W. Associ- 
ate in Education, saw the new procedure 
in operation as member of a visiting 
committee of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
appointed to study a private girls’ school 
in Washington. 

A distinctive feature of this new pro- 
cedure is that the school to be accredited 
studies itself intensively, by means of a 
detailed check list called ‘‘Evaluative 
Criteria,’ before the visit of the com- 
mittee. As a preliminary to this self- 
study, the school organizes a statement 
of its philosophy and objectives in writ- 
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ten form. The criteria were selected after 
an elaborate study of the best practices in 
secondary schools. The individual school 
scores itself in relation to the extent of 
such practices among secondary schools 
in general and to its own expressed 
philosophy and objectives. It is the task 
of the visiting committee to review the 
completed schedules on the basis of their 
observations of the school. Final evalua- 
tions by the committee are reduced by 
statistical methods to scores that permit 
comparison with other schools that have 
been studied in the same way. 

While this procedure requires a con- 
siderable amount of statistical work in 
the computation of scores, its provides a 
more realistic basis for judging a school 
than has been available before. The edu- 
cation of the staff of a school making 
such a study of itself is a very important 
result. 


A.A.U.W. Consumer Interest 


A.A.U.W. interest in consumer prob- 
lems is again revealed by a recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out to social studies chair- 
men. Of the 950 questionnaires sent out, 
245 were returned, although the time for 
sending back the answers was extremely 
limited. Of the 235 who answered the 
questions, 124 have participated in a con- 
sumer study group in the past few years, 
49 of them currently in a study group, 43 
who had studied for at least one year, and 
62 for two or more years. Of the total 
group of 235, 126 had taken part in some 
community consumer project, and 54 of 
them in more than one. The number in 
each project is shown below: 





Consumer conference, forum, or exhibit........ 70 
Consumer library or exhibit center........... 20 
Consumer-retailer cooperative committee...... 29 
Buying club for quantity purchasing.......... 18 
ComsuRhe? COOPERATIVE. ........ccccccccccenes 31 
Other types of community enterprise in the 
CFG anki ccccsccccovscesecsenses 40 
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Asked what they thought would help 
them most in buying, 215 of the chairmen 
replied that they thought standards and 
grades would be most helpful; 214 indi- 
cated that informative labeling was 
needed; 204, informative advertising; and 
202 specified informative selling in retail 
stores. Those who wanted standards and 
grades for consumer products indicated 
those products they considered most in 
need of standardization. As nearly as 
these can be classified they fall into the 
following categories: textiles and cloth- 
ing, 176; fruits and vegetables, both fresh 
and canned, 120; meats and fish, 112; 
household equipment and furniture, 108; 
drugs and cosmetics, 76; dairy products 
and eggs, 35; and various miscellaneous 
products, 79. 

In answering the question, ‘“To what do 
you attribute the recent increase of interest 
in consumer problems?’’ 92 indicated 
that the interest grew directly out of 
personal buying difficulties. Eighty-six 
indicated that it came from the publicity 
given consumer rating agencies and con- 
sumer enterprises of one type or another in 
recent years. Fifty-four specified materials 
put out by various organizations, includ- 
ing those of A.A.U.W. 

“*The Consumer Movement in America, 
1940”’ by Esther Cole Franklin, the fourth 
pamphlet of the Contemporary America 
Series, has been much in demand, since it 
includes a section on A.A.U.W.’s place 
in the larger consumer program. Approxi- 
mately 125 copies have been distributed, 
On request, since it was issued late in 
February. 


Consumer Conferences 


Educators, spokesmen for business, rep- 
resentatives of government departments, 
members of national organizations spon- 
soring consumer programs, and house- 
wives attended the second annual Con- 
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sumer Education Conference held under 
the auspices of the Institute for Consumer 
Education, at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, April 1-3. The theme, 
‘Making Consumer Education Effec- 
tive,’’ gave opportunity for taking stock 
of present consumer programs and offer- 
ing many suggestions for new approaches 
in the study of consumer problems. 

A number of A.A.U.W. study group 
leaders participated in the discussions. 
Dr. Faith Williams of the A.A.U.W. So- 
cial Studies Committee led the round 
table on ‘‘Standardization of Consumer 
Goods’’; and Dr. Esther Cole Franklin, 
A.A.U.W. Social Studies Associate, was 
leader of the round table on ‘‘How and 
What to Teach Adults of the Average 
Income Level.”’ 

The programs of adult groups as de- 
scribed in the latter round table included 
not only cooperation with business, but 
consumer protection through legislation, 
a national program for developing grades 
based on standard specifications, and 
the formation of consumer cooperatives 
to set yardsticks of operation for dis- 
tributors. 

The Proceedings of the conference will 
be available in the late summer from the 
Institute for Consumer Education, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

Another conference in which the A.A. 
U.W. has been recognized as an important 
consumer organization is that of the Na- 
tional Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus held in New York, May 13-14, 
where again Dr. Franklin, Dr. Williams, 
and Dr. Ware presented the study program 
in our adult groups, including the solu- 
tion of individual buying problems, the 
stimulation of community forums and 
exhibits, the formation of local consumer- 
retailer committees, and consumer protec- 
tion through local, state, and national 
government. 
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A Clearing House for Citizenship Projects 


Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, social studies 
chairman for the Indiana Division, was 
the A.A.U.W. representative at the Na- 
tional Municipal League Conference in 
Bloomington, Indiana, in May. A na- 
tional planning committee has been 
formed, with colleges and universities 
acting as local fact-finding centers and 
with local branches of citizens organiza- 
tions working directly with these institu- 
tions on citizenship projects. Where any 
organization has developed a specific and 
promising pattern of procedure in carry- 
ing out a community project, other groups 
will lend support to this program. This 
new cooperative venture will offer a val- 
uable clearing house for such projects as 
those already undertaken by social studies 
committees in many branches. 


Standards and Labeling 


Product Standards and Labeling for Con- 
sumers, by Alice L. Edwards, member of 
the A.A.U.W. national Committee on 
Social Studies, and author of Scientific 
Consumer Purchasing, has just come from 
the Ronald Press. This study bears di- 
rectly on problems that have been dis- 
cussed by all A.A.U.W. consumer groups. 
It states the case for measured, scientific, 
universally-accepted methods in develop- 
ing standard specifications for consumer 
goods. It also gives an up-to-date and 
unbiased evaluation of the recent stand- 
ardization work of Federal Government 
agencies and makes a plea for equal repre- 
sentation of producers, distributors, and 


consumers in councils dealing with stand- 
ards. 


New Branches 


Seventeen new branches have been rec- 
ognized since publication of the April 


Journat, making a total of 884. The new 
branches are: 
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AvaBaMa — Selma 
Connecticut — Wallingford 
In~1no1s — Charleston-Mattoon 
North Shore 

Missourt — Independence 
New Yorx — Oneonta 
Onto — Elyria 
Oxtanoma — Holdenville 
Texas — Big Springs 

Dalhart 

Midland 

Odessa 

Winkler County 
Viroini1a — Portsmouth 
WasHINGTON — Everett 

Lake Washington 

Wyominc — Rawlins-Parco 


Legislation 


In the field of legislation affecting edu- 
cation, interest has centered on the 
Thomas Federal Aid to Education Bill, 
S. 1305. It is extremely doubtful if there 
will be any action on this measure in this 
session of Congress. The measure is still 
on the Senate Calendar, and will probably 
not be called up on the floor. 

Hearings on the Neely Bill, S. 280, be- 
gan on May 13 before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
A.A.U.W. joined with other women’s 
organizations in offering testimony in sup- 
port of the measure. Branches that have 
studied the measure have been asked to 
continue communications to their Con- 
gressmen urging passage of S. 280. 

In behalf of the consumer interest the 
Association's representatives have been 
active in support of or in opposition to a 
number of significant bills in the 1940 
Congress. 

Through Dr. Caroline F. Ware and 
Miss Harriet W. Elliott, statements were 
offered to Congressional committees re- 
questing increased appropriations for the 
Food and Drug Administration to enable 
it to enforce the provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938; asking 
for a slight increase in appropriations for 
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the Bureau of Home Economics, which 
continues to serve consumers in ever- 
expanding fields; and explaining the need 
for adequate appropriations for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau 
in the light of A.A.U.W.’s study and 
activity program. 

A.A.U.W. study groups using the ex- 
cellent reports of the National Resources 
Committee, such as “‘Consumer Income 
in the U. S.,"’ ‘‘Consumer Expenditures in 
the U. S.,’” ““The Structure of the Ameri- 
can Economy,’ ‘“The Problems of a 
Changing Population,”’ and ‘“Technology 
Trends and National Policy,’’ will wel- 
come the news that the committee’s suc- 
cessor, the National Resources Planning 
Board, has been extended for another 
year with an appropriation of $710,000. 

Effective enforcement of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act was threatened 
recently by passage (in the House) of the 
Walter-Logan measure, H. R. 6324, which 
would set up a single method for issuance 
of rules and regulations of administrative 
agencies, and would subject practically all 
of them to court review. An inter-agency 
board would hear complaints against rul- 
ings, and appeals could be taken to a 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. A.A. 
U.W. joined with a number of other 
women’s organizations in requesting ex- 
emption of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration from the provisions of this meas- 
ure. Excerpts from the joint statement 
follow: 


You will remember that the procedural provisions 
of the Food and Drug Act were subjected to much 
discussion by Congress and that very specific and 
detailed requirements for hearing and for judicial 
review were written into it. It would seem wise to 
allow these provisions to be thoroughly tested 
before making changes. Subjecting the enforcement 
of this act to the new requirements of H. R. 6324 
in our opinion would result in confusion, without 
compensating benefit either to consumers or pro- 
ducers. 


On April 12, Miss Ruth Ayres offered 
testimony for the A.A.U.W. before the 
House Agriculture Committee in opposi- 
tion to the Cummings Bill, H. R. 8746, 
to amend the Sugar Act. She pointed out 
the adverse effect on consumers of further 
restriction of sugar import quotas. Prais- 
ing the excellent start toward consumer 
protection in the Sugar Act of 1934, she 
deplored the resumption of the high pro- 
tection embodied in the 1937 act, and 
even more in the pending bill. 

One of the most comprehensive state- 
ments from the consumer’s point of view 
on legislation this year was the testimony 
offered April 22 by Dr. Caroline F. Ware 
against the Patman Chain Store Tax Bill, 
H.R. 1. 

The Association's interest in fair labor 
standards was reflected in the letter sent 
to all members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives opposing the Barden Amend- 
ments to the Wage-Hour Act, H. R. 7133. 
The letter ran, in part: 


As you know, this bill would return at least a 
million workers to starvation wages and more than 
that number to an unlimited work-week. The 
exemption from wage-hour protection of these 
workers engaged in processing agricultural, horti- 
cultural, and dairy products, is surely a backward 
step for employers and consumers alike. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act has eliminated the intolerable 
low-wage areas and has stimulated purchasing power 
and employment. Let us keep these gains. 

The other exemptions embodied in this bill, in our 
opinion, are also undesirable. Employees should not 
be limited to six months for bringing suits for back 
wages due under the act. Furthermore, if rural home 
work is desirable for certain workers, it should be 
protected by the payment of decent wages. We can 
find no justification socially or economically for 
the exemptions or changes in the proposed Barden 
Bill. 


The Association also asked exemption 
of the Wage-Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor from the provisions of 
the Walter-Logan Bill. 

Dr. Esther Cole Franklin testified on 
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April 10 before the Senate Civil Service 
Committee in support of the Ramspeck 
Bill, H. R. 960, to extend the executive 
classified civil service of the United 
States. 


Invitation from the Philadelphia Branch 


The Bicentennial Celebration of the 
University of Pennsylvania, September 
15-21, will, it is expected, bring to Phil- 
adelphia a good many A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers — delegates, wives of delegates, and 
visitors. To all these out-of-town mem- 
bers the Women’s University Club (the 
Philadelphia Branch of A.A.U.W.) will 
gladly extend the use of its clubrooms 
at the Hotel Warwick, 1701 Locust 
Street. The rooms are open daily from 10 
A.M. to 8 p.M., and tea will be served 
to guests each day from four to five 
o'clock. 


Subjects for Propaganda Analysis 


A good many A.A.U.W. members and 
groups are familiar with Propaganda 
Analysis, the bulletin issued ‘‘to help 
the intelligent citizen detect and analyze 
propaganda.’ In this publication the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. 
(of whose Advisory Board our South 
Pacific Sectional Director is a member) has 
furnished valuable and little-publicized 
information on important public ques- 
tions; and the Institute’s dissection of 
successful propaganda techniques has had 
a wide influence in making us aware of 
the methods used to influence our minds. 
The Secretary of the Institute, Dr. Clyde 
R. Miller, suggests that A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers could help the Institute’s work by 
naming topics which need investigation 
because of propaganda employed in their 
presentation. Suggestions of subjects for 
analysis in the bulletin should be sent 
to Dr. Miller at 40 East 49th Street, 
New York City. 


Association Calendar 


June 13-15 ~=— North Atlantic Sectional Meet- 
ing, New York City 

June 19 Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

September 6-7 Colorado State Meeting, Ala- 
mosa 


What a State Arts Chairman Thinks 
About 


An Arts Diary has been compiled 
from diaries made by eight A.A.U.W. 
state arts chairmen in different localities. 
These are some excerpts from the collec- 
tiverecord of thingsseen and heard and felt: 


January 5. When I heard Zimbalist, nothing but 
technique remained. Technique rendered the sweetish 
concert bits, and projected the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. 


January 8. Today I wrote, by hand, little notes to 
all the branch chairmen. No wonder Mr. Farley has 
to soak his hand in cold water after signing 20,000 
letters! But I have to have channels other than 
meetings and form letters and requests. Thoughts 
don't come from ‘‘choral thinking."’ 


January 14. Returned the cloth that I borrowed 
the first thing this morning. After the three-ringed 
circus last night I wonder if I'll be able to keep up 
with the eagerness and enthusiasm of the twenty- 
seven women who showed up for the second series 
of Art Study. One group worked on puppets, another 
sketched in chalk, and the other held a clinic. The 
last group was interesting to work with. We held 
up to each one, various bolts of cloth, — orange, 
yellow, magenta, blue-green, rust and violet — then 
had frank criticism of the color reaction on each. 
It was surprising to see how easily all wore the 
magenta, and how tricky blue-green was! Since we 
had practically every complexion represented, we 
enjoyed the frank analysis. When I returned the 
cloth to the store, the clerks in the yards goods 
department asked me many questions about the 
colors which were acceptable to all complexions. 


January 18. A few reports from the state, and that's 
all. I solace myself with the philosophy that all 
growing things are in a state of flux, and cannot be 
itemized. 


March 1. I've just sent a letter to Mrs. —— of 


H , and do not see why such a “‘pleading letter’’ 
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letter would not make a good reaction. Their branch 
is large, and has many willing and able members, 
but they are members only and never get a chance 
at an office, or to do any active work. The “‘hier- 
archy"’ dominates. I should like to be asked to work 
with that branch, and to push the younger members 
and recent graduates. 


March 25. I don’t see why I think I can ‘‘run 
everything. I wish I didn’t sense the waste of young 
life going on in general club work. They are well 
organized clubs, do a fine piece of work for the 
women who need and enjoy just that, and these 
clubs make the A.A.U.W. study groups necessary. 
But once a younger woman or recent graduate 
becomes affiliated with the Book Review Club, the 
Garden Club, the Literary Club, or the Current 
Affairs, she lapses into a /istening woman and stops 
growing intellectually. Why can’t more women 
experience the joy of continuous learning through 
activity? 


April 9. Odon Von Horvath's The Age of the Fish 
is a school-master-and-boy story in a totalitarian 
state. ‘Cold times are coming, my friend . . . souls 
of men as rigid as the face of a fish."’ 


April 16. 1 have accepted speaking engagements 
for two state conventions. The program committee 
met today about the choir project for next year. . . . 
The caliber of the meetings is high; amply enriched 
with music of the finest kind, but lacking in some 
kind of spark which might be called Progressive. 


May 29. The A.A.U.W. had a lot of new clothes 
this afternoon. I am not sure but that our clothes and 
our dinners are too good: at any rate they take time 
and money and thought that might be spent more 
significantly. 


July 20. The National Museum and the Smith- 
sonian Institution have too large collections of too 
many things for the space, and thus exhibits are not 
especially attractive to the casual observer, and are 
not artistic. The United States Capitol building is 
impressive, but gloomy, dingy and overdecorated, 
when compared with the newer capitol buildings of 
some of the Western states. . . . The Freer Gallery 
appears more modern in arrangement than the Cor- 
coran. There were not many visitors in either gallery 
when I was there. . . . The use of true Gothic 
masonry construction and the many types of crafts 
and design work in use interested me at the National 
Cathedral. . . . The changing taste of Americans 
Gif that of the families of our Presidents is any 
measure) is most noticeable in the collections of 
china and furniture in the White House. I like the 
size and arrangement of the decoration in the East 
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Room, but thought that the chandeliers were too 
large. 


September 10. Tonight at a local branch meeting, 
our president asked for an evaluation of the year's 
activities with the thought that we might be able 
to evolve a correlating plan for 1939-40, starting 
principally with the arts. The newspaper has asked 
for a copy of the Arts Survey for publication, but I 
am doubtful about it. It needs to be edited and 
brought up to date. We are glad that the papers are 
interested and willing to cooperate. 

I am reading the Soviet Seven Arts — I don't intend 
to be a Communist, but I surely would be thought 
one if anyone in my home town knew that I liked 
some of their ideas. . . . Friday I hope to see a 
friend give a modern dance recital. She is doing 
things with her group and I am anxious to see her 
work-out. I am hoping to tie up her contribution 
with some of the art activities of the state — that is, 
when the time is ripe, say late in 1940. I know that 
we here are hopeful of establishing the dance as 
part of our physical education program in the 
schools, and in the summer playground program. 
If we get it started in the schools then we shall be 
building up a potential audience interested in what 
the modern dance offers. I am convinced that the 
modern dance would be welcome here. The young 
girls have done well with the figure skating, and 
I am sure that dancing in the curriculum would 
interest them just as much. 


October 8. Our town has the bug to give the natives 
Art. Well, we'll do it, and try to be so unobtrusive 
that the members will wonder why life is so exquisite 
during the monthly A.A.U.W. meeting. 


November 1. I can't get any response from the 
branches on the last questionnaire. It will make my 
national report pretty sick looking, as there's no 
way to itemize in black and white that the state 
does something in the arts. If I could only arouse each 
chairman to a pitch of hatred for historical lives of 
American musicians, or get them positively bilious 
with envy of anyone who is really creating — why 
I'd love it! I'd like to see real fervor even against 
something, rather than this everlasting yes, yes, 
yes, — let’s do it your way. 


November 9. My predecessor left me not one line of 
record. I went to most of the meetings, so I have 
cooked up something more or less true, but this 
attitude is the bane of life. 


December 12. 1 picked the last rose today — like 4 
gesture of Angna Enters. Seeing her the other day 
made me realize why she is so acceptable on the road. 
It is too delicate a talent in a way, over-scholarly, 
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never itself, but recreating other periods and people 
with a hat, a chew of gum, or a piece of ribbon. The 
best was her Spanish cardinal in the full panoply of 
his hierarchic robes. When she paced up and down, 
all the long ritual and position of the clergy came 
through; when she turned aside and brooded and 
grasped and coveted, all the bribery and corruption 


and worldliness that broke institutionalized religion, 
were implicit in her eyes and pose and gestures. 


December 20. Everyone is baking cookies and deco- 
rating them beautifully. Scandinavians and Germans 
are experts. It snowed the very evening of our pro- 
gram. Huge glistening flakes settled down to 
complete the Christmas atmosphere. 


CINCINNATI, 1941 CONVENTION SETTING 


THE HISTORY OF THE REGION REFLECTS A.A.U.W. IDEALS 


™ Cincinnati Branch of A.A.U.W. 
extends a most cordial invitation to 
every member of the Association to at- 
tend the Twelfth National Biennial Con- 
vention to be held in Cincinnati in the 
spring of 1941. 

In selecting the ‘‘Queen City of the 
West’ as the place for the forthcoming 
biennial convention of A.A.U.W., the 
committee surely had in mind the ideals 
and standards of the organization. The 
motto and constitution of A.A.U.W. 
seems to be the embodiment of the hopes 
of the pioneers who came to the rich and 
fertile valley of the Ohio River early in 
the nineteenth century. The Utopia of 
both A.A.U.W. and the Ohio Valley 
settlers was and is higher standards of 
culture. The motto on the A.A.U.W. seal 
translated reads, ‘‘Make and Cultivate 
Music."” The caption, ‘‘Create,’’ means 
culture in the broadest sense. Both are 
applicable to the life of Cincinnati. 

Pioneer life left little time for a cultiva- 
tion of the arts. New homes had to be 
molded out of the wilderness. However, 
most of the first settlers came into the 


Ohio Valley from well established com- 
munities where traditions of the fine arts 
existed, and they brought these traditions 
with them. 

There is abundant evidence in the early 
history of the city of a continued urge 
among the citizens to foster art, music, 
education, and religion in an effort to pre- 
serve these aspects of our culture and make 
them secure for the coming generations. 

In these ideals, one is reminded of John 
Ruskin’s magnificent essays on The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture. Truly, both Cin- 
cinnati and A.A.U.W. have, as their basic 
principles, the urge of permanence of 
ideals in the enrichment of the cultural 
foundations of life. 

It was only natural that Ohio, and 
Cincinnati in particular, should become 
the leader of culture and progress in the 
early development of the America west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 

The educational institutions of Ohio 
were considered a necessity. The rich 
virgin soil, forests, mines, and abundant 
natural resources marked the beginning 
of a prosperity unexampled in history. As 
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a result, parents could afford to give their 
children cultural advantages. 

The progress of education has been of 
such great force that today, through the 
influence of the University of Cincinnati 
— the largest municipal university in the 
country — Cincinnati has become a leader 
in adult education in the United States. 

The cultural advantages of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, the Munici- 
pal Art Museum, the Taft Museum, Rook- 
wood Pottery, the University of Cincin- 
nati (which has absorbed the first medical 
college and dental college west of the 
Allegheny Mountains), Hebrew Union 
College, St. Xavier (Catholic) Univer- 
sity, Ohio Mechanics Institute, Lane 
Seminary (Presbyterian), and training for 
rehabilitation of the blind at Clovernook 
Home, all attest the urge for the enrich- 
ment of the community. 

Industrially, too, Cincinnati has been 
a leader in the United States. It was in 
this city that the first book store was 
established west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, — the James Book Store, which 
still exists. The Ohio Mechanics Institute 
justly claims the distinction of having 
staged the first mechanical exposition in 
America, in 1838. 
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The outstanding success of Cincinnati's 
municipal government since 1926, when 
the city manager plan with proportional 
representation was established, is a mat- 
ter of interest throughout the United 
States. Every major publication in this 
country has carried articles attesting Cin- 
cinnati’s success and leadership in the 
movement for good government. In this 
achievement, as well as in the cultural 
fields, the women of Cincinnati have had 
great influence. 

The women of Cincinnati are delighted 
to be hostesses of this convention and to 
share with all A.A.U.W. members the 
atmosphere of this city. They want every 
member to feel it is her convention and 
every branch to be represented. 

Mrs. Charles O. Rose (better known 
to members as Lucille Gau, former presi- 
dent of both the Cincinnati Branch and 
the Ohio State Division) has been ap- 
pointed Convention Manager and in her 
hands plans are rapidly crystallizing for 
our Twelfth National Biennial Conven- 
tion. The local committee will be most 
grateful for suggestions, for we are 
anxious to make this convention one that 
will linger long in the minds of university 
and college women. 
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REETINGS to all of you, dear friends, 
G but first of all to you who are mem- 
bers of the Associations whose countries 
are undergoing the horrors of war and for- 
eign invasion. 

It seems as though all life were sus- 
pended, as though the whole world 
waited, for what will happen on the 
morrow. We put aside all concerns that 
are not essential. What is essential for us, 
university women, is to keep spiritual 
values alive, to preserve intact whatever 
part of the human heritage of thought 
and free conscience escapes from brutal 
destruction. 

Let us then take as our first tasks, help 
for our colleagues in distress and the safe- 
guarding of the encouragement given to 
scientific work by our national fellowship 
funds. These two objects have especially 
occupied our attention during the meeting 
of the Officers at Brussels in these first 
days of spring. 


The message quoted above was sent to 
the national associations comprising the 
International Federation of University 
Women from a meeting in Brussels of such 
I.F.U.W. officers as still found it possible 
to travel last March.! Dr. Adamowicz of 
Poland could not, of course, be present, 
but Dr. Kock of Sweden, the first vice- 
president; Dr. Hannevart of Belgium, the 





‘In connection with this appeal, see the account 
of the April 27 meeting of the Committee on Inter- 
dational Relations, p- 229. 


We have learned with pride and emo- 
tion of the initiative taken in most coun- 
tries by the members of our national asso- 
ciations in organizing aid to university 
women victims of the war. We send you 
our heartfelt good wishes and appeal 
earnestly to each member to do something 
to help, whether it be by joining in direct 
relief projects or by making gifts through 
the national associations to the new 
Relief Fund so that we can help our col- 
leagues to rebuild their lives and take up 
their work again, and thus to make a 
contribution befitting their abilities and 
learning. 

In these ways we will help to save from 
complete destruction the most precious 
part of our wealth, that which will en- 
able us to build a better world. 

Karin Kock, First Vice-President 
GERMAINE HANNEVART, 

Second Vice-President 
J. M. Bowtr, Treasurer 


second vice-president; Miss Bowie of Eng- 
land, the treasurer; and Miss Holme, the 
executive secretary of the Federation, were 
able to come together. The main business 
was to work out plans to meet the war 
emergency and, at the same time, to give 
encouragement to whatever normal activ- 
ities can still be carried on. The obvious 
difficulty of travel made it necessary to 
cancel the plans for the Council Meeting 
which was to have been held in Belfast 
and Dublin this summer. 
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Messages from Esthonia and Finland 


The most recent News Bulletin of the 
I.F.U.W., sent the middle of March, 
brought word of some of the more remote 
national associations. The Secretary of 
the Esthonian Association wrote: 


We are so glad to know that the Federation will 
work on courageously even in present-day difficulties 
and we express our warmest thanks for all the trouble 
in keeping the very close link among international 
university women. We hope to be able to send our 
annual subscription soon, because we know very 
well how much the Federation needs it to fulfill its 
generous task. 


From Finland Miss Hallsten-Kallia 
wrote on February 14 that the members 
of the Finnish Federation, like all other 
women, organized and unorganized, uni- 
versity or other, were working very hard. 


We feel almost normal in that respect, were it not 
that we are trying to fill many gaps at the same time 
and therefore do not correspond properly with our 
friends nor carry out Federation business as we 
should. 


She wished especially to thank her 
I.F.U.W. friends everywhere for their 
understanding and to assure them that she 
and her colleagues would work on in 
faith and patience in the face of any ordeal 
the future might have in store. 


International Fellowships Awarded 


The year 1940 was designated for a 
joint meeting of the European and Amer- 
ican sections of the I.F.U.W. Fellowships 
Award Committee. At the Stockholm 
Conference last August plans were made 
to celebrate both the coming of the Euro- 
pean members to the United States for the 
first time in this capacity and the first 
awarding of the Mary E. Woolley Inter- 
national Fellowship. The war upset these 
plans, of course, and the only European 
member who could be present was Dr. 
Erna Patzelt of Vienna, who is at Welles- 
ley College this year as visiting professor. 
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Besides Dr. Patzelt, the following were 
present: Dr. Louise Pearce of the research 
staff of the Rockefeller Medical Institute 
at Princeton, chairman of the American 
Section; Dr. A. Vibert Douglas, formerly 
professor of astrophysics at McGill Uni- 
versity and now Dean of Women at 
Queens College, Kingston, Ontario; Dr. 
Gladys Reichard, professor of anthro- 
pology at Barnard College, New York; 
and Dr. Gisela Richter, curator of the 
Classical Department, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York City. Dr. Alzada 
Comstock, professor of economics at 
Mount Holyoke College, was unable to 
be present. Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, 
formerly President of the I.F.U.W., at- 
tended. Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, of 
the A.A.U.W. national Headquarters, 
acted as secretary. 

The European members who could not 
come were Dr. Johanna Westerdyk, pro- 
fessor of plant physiology in the Uni- 
versities of Utrecht and Amsterdam, 
chairman of the committee; Dr. Ida Smed- 
ley McLean, lecturer, Lister Institute, 
University of London; Dr. Asta Kihlbom, 
lecturer, University of Lund, Sweden; 
Professor P. Ramart-Lucas, professor of 
organic chemistry, College de la Sor- 
bonne, Paris. 

The meeting was held at Barnard Col- 
lege on April 13, one of the chilly, rainy 
days that made it seem as though spring 
would never come here in the East. The 
invasion of Norway had just begun, and 
the first thoughts of the committee mem- 
bers naturally turned to the probable fate 
of the Scandinavian university women 
who have contributed so much to the 
development of the International Federa- 
tion. The fact that there were three fel- 
lowships to award and thirteen good 
candidates, selected for recommendation 
by the federations of nine countries, gave 
the committee a feeling of the reality of 
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the I.F.U.W. and its ideals, in the face 
of world upheaval. 

The members who could not be present 
had received full information about the 
candidates and sent their opinions by mail 
and radiogram. Professor Westerdyk, in 
regretting her enforced absence, wrote: 

I take pleasure in sending you my best wishes for 
the success of the meeting. It will perhaps be a diffi- 
cult one, as communication with the European coun- 
tries in general and with the London Bureau will be 
slow and irregular. . . . You will not wonder that 
none of us from this side can plan to come over for 
the meeting. None of us, be she from a belligerent 
or anon-belligerent country, would care to leave her 
work in these times. 

It does seem difficult to do something for academic 
women here. Only I know that words of sympathy 
and greetings are very much appreciated. . . . I 
wish I could join you in this fellowship work, which 
I liked so much. By the real and living contacts that 
have been formed between the American and Euro- 
pean parts of our committee, I know that we all 
work in the same spirit. 

We hope to meet next year in better times. 


These were the awards: 


Mary E. Woolley International Fellowship 
($1,500).1— Inna Arian. Birthplace, 
Russia; now a member of the British 
Federation of University Women. 

Dr. Inna Arian was born in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. Obliged to leave Russia at 
ten years of age, she received her school- 
ing in Berlin, and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, 1932-36. Because of her 
Jewish parentage, she had to leave Ger- 
many, and in October 1936 took up her 
studies at the German University in 
Prague. In 1938 she passed the doctoral 





‘The I.F.U.W. committee each year prescribes a 
general field of study and an age limit for each fellow- 
ship it awards, in order to simplify the difficult task 
of comparing applicants from different countries. 
The Mary E. Woolley Fellowship was announced for 
1940-41 as a junior fellowship in the arts; that is, a 
fellowship for study in language and literature, 
economics, law, history, archaeology, philosophy, 
or theology, open to women not mote than twenty- 
eight years of age. 


examinations, magna cum laude, presenting 
a thesis on a subject in English literature, 
and received the Ph.D. degree. In June 
1938 she left Prague for London, where 
she has been doing postgraduate research 
in philosophy at Bedford College for 
Women, University of London. She was 
recommended for the fellowship by the 
British Federation. 

Dr. Arian will undertake a study in the 
field of philosophy: an analysis of Séren 
Kierkegaard’s and Dostoevski's criticism 
of the European culture of the nineteenth 
century, which she considers of practical 
significance today. She will particularly 
study the rejection by these two thinkers 
of ‘‘liberalism’’ in religion and politics, 
and their attitude towards the problem of 
nation and race; and will attempt a criti- 
cal analysis of the solution they offer as 
the only way out of the impasse of Euro- 
pean civilization. Of this project one of 
her British professors writes: ‘‘I am in- 
deed convinced, as I have not been in the 
case of any other thinker with whose 
work I have been concerned, that Miss 
Arian is capable of writing a book it 
would not be desirable to lose.”’ 

Letters supporting Dr. Arian’s candi- 
dacy speak not only of her high academic 
qualifications, but also of her charm and 
wit, and her unselfishness and courage in 
surmounting the considerable sufferings 
of her life since childhood. As one of her 
sponsors wrote, ‘One might have ex- 
pected her misfortunes to cause some bit- 
terness of spirit; the reverse has been the 
case.” 


International Senior Fellowship in Science 
(£300, plus a grant for travel).2 — 
VERONA Conway, Great Britain. 

Dr. Verona Conway received the B.A. 

2 Fhis fellowship, given from the I.F.U.W. treas- 
ury, was designated for 1940-41 as a senior fellow- 


ship in science, open to candidates between twenty- 
eight and forty-five years of age. 
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in 1933 and Ph.D. in 1937 from Cambridge 
University, where she has been Yarrow 
Research Student this past year. She held 
the position of demonstrator in botany at 
the University of London from 1936-39, 
and has more than a dozen articles in 
botanical journals to her credit. 

Miss Conway came to this country last 
summer to work at the Biological Station 
in Itasca Park, Minnesota, and conducted 
three courses in ecology (the relations be- 
tween organisms and their environment) 
at the Station with marked success. She 
plans to return to Minnesota for her 
fellowship research — an investigation 
of the lakeside and bog vegetation in 
Minnesota in relation to general problems 
of peat formation and the condition of 
life of peat-dwelling plants of Great 
Britain. She has already done a con- 
siderable amount of work along these 
lines, undeterred, as one of her sponsors 
attests, ‘‘by thesevere physical difficulties 
of a half-flooded fenland which had to be 
visited winter or summer alike.”’ 


Special International Award (£150).! — 
EizABeETH SACCASYN-DELLA SANTA, Bel- 
gium. 

Miss Saccasyn-della Santa has studied 
at the University of Brussels, where she 
won diplomas in education, and in phi- 
losophy and literature (1934), and in the 
history of art and archaeology (1939). 
Since 1939 she has been a teacher of the 
history of civilization at L’Ecole Su- 
périeure de Secrétariat, Brussels, and 
assistant in the Educational Service of the 
Royal Museum of Art and History. 

To extend her knowledge of ethnog- 
raphy (descriptive anthropology), Miss 
Saccasyn-della Santa wishes to work at 


1 This special grant is given to an applicant for one 
of the above fellowships who belongs to an associa- 
tion that has not yet presented a successful candidate 
for an I.F.U.W. fellowship. 
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the Bishop Museum of Honolulu; if that 
is not feasible she will visit several eth- 
nographic museums in Europe. She has 
published two studies on Polynesian 
sculpture, besides several other articles. 


Rose Sidgwick Fellowship Awarded 


The British Federation announces the 
award of the Rose Sidgwick Memorial 
Fellowship of $2,000 to Miss Marjorie 
Walters, candidate for the Ph.D. degree 
this spring at Somerville College, Oxford 
University. Miss Walters plans to work 
on material collected in connection with 
her doctoral dissertation on ‘‘Francis 
Bacon and the Theory and Practice of 
Formal Rhetoric,’’ with a view to publi- 
cation in article form. She will, if pos- 
sible, do some further research at Bryn 
Mawr or Radcliffe, on Bacon’s Mind and 
Art. 

This memorial fellowship is admin- 
istered by the A.A.U.W., and awarded 
biennially by the British Federation to a 
British woman for graduate study in the 
United States. 


The Chilean Federation 


The president of the reorganized Chil- 
ean Federation, Miss Irma Salas, visited 
national Headquarters while in Washing- 
ton as an official delegate to Eighth Amer- 
ican Scientific Congress, May 10-18. She 
told of the sequel to the account of re- 
newed interest in a university women’s 
organization for Chile, given by Mrs. 
Labastille in the April Journat (pp. 
174-75). Mrs. Labastille’s visit kindled 
enthusiasm for an active organization; 
several preliminary meetings were held 
and a constitution drawn up, and now 
some 250 members are enrolled. The 
difficult problem of defining the basis for 
membership was met by the requirement 
of eight years of education above the 
elementary level. 








+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 





EDUCATION 


Study of Educational Research 


For the past year the Spokane, Washington, 
Branch has had a group study of ‘‘Educational 
Research’’ which has met with enthusiastic 
response. The group has met once a month in 
the morning to consider various aspects of 
education, with an average attendance of 
thirty members. The aim is defined: ‘‘to make 
the members of the section so well informed 
that they will become interpreters of the 
schools to the public.’’ The chairman of the 
section has written — 


We heartily recommend it to other groups as a 
fascinating study, directly in line with A.A.U.W. 
interests. All groups should act as interpreters be- 
tween the schools and the public. What better work 
could we be doing? Here we may have educators and 
lay people meeting to discuss informally the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of each. 


The following topics were studied this year: 
Education in a Democracy; Survey of the 
Status of Education in the State of Washington 
(report of the State Planning Commission); 
Progressive Education — What Are Its Ten- 
ets?; In-Service Training of Teachers; Financial 
Report of the Spokane Schools; A Program for 
Education — Ten Proposals for Action (A.A 
U.W. Journar); The Adjusted Child; Educat- 
ing for Social Competence; Education in the 
Decade Ahead; What Is Right with Our 
Schools?; What Are the Defects of Our 
Schools?; Future Teachers of America; Why 
Become a Teacher? The St. Louis Convention 
(report of the convention of the American 





Material for this department is gleaned from re- 
ports and letters by the members of the Headquarters 
staff who have to do with the development of study 
Programs and community activities. They will 


welcome full details of new and significant branch 
activities. 


Association of School Administrators). One 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of reading 
for summer supplemented by a list of the 
best educational books of the year; and an- 
other to a study of the pageant on education 
put out by the National Education Association 
with a view to sponsoring its production in 
Spokane next year. 

Five publications of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission were used for careful study, 
together with a report of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education, Daniel Prescott’s book on the edu- 
cative process and periodicals. 

The Educational Research Section held an 
open meeting of particular interest in April 
just after a teachers convention which was at- 
tended by 4,000 educators and lay people. The 
public was invited to hear a panel composed 
of educators and lay people discuss the prob- 
lems and proposed solutions that had been 
brought out by the speakers at the convention. 
Other A.A.U.W. study groups, Parent-Teacher 
Association groups, the Education Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and others were 
invited to attend. Some of the topics discussed 
were: What is meant by educating for social 
competence? What changes must be made in 
the school curriculum if the school is to re- 
ceive adequate public support? What is a 
worthy guidance program? 

The report concluded: 


We feel that we have made just a small beginning 
in Spokane. We think we have begun this study at a 
particularly opportune time, as attention these days 
is being focussed on our schools as never before. They 
have a spot light in public interest because of the 
responsibility now being placed upon them... . 
A.A.U.W. should take the lead in bringing the 
schools and the public into closer understanding and 
cooperation. 
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Secondary Education 


Two branches have recently reported inter- 
esting activity in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. In Kitsap County, Washington, the 
branch made a study of citizenship training in 
the junior and senior high schools of Bremer- 
ton. The Stephenville, Texas, Branch investi- 
gated the guidance facilities for girls in the 
local high school, discovering that all the 
work was done by a part-time dean of women, 
an English teacher, who did not even have an 
office for conferences. It will be interesting to 
have further reports of these investigations 
after the efforts of the branches have had time 
to take effect. 


Personality Study 


The Rochester, New York, Branch has for 
the past two years had a group studying ‘The 
Psychology of Personality.” This group, 
which meets twice a month, is composed of 
women of varied interests and vocations, in- 
cluding a secretary, a free lance writer, an 
office clerk, a music teacher, an English 
teacher, and a saleswoman. The program for 
1938-39 was as follows: 


I. Personality tests. 
II. Self-analysis charts. 

III. Speech as an index to personality. (There was 
a guest speaker, and voice recordings were 
made. ) 

IV. Personal appearance. 

V. Speech mechanics. 

VI. Writing as an index to personality. (Original 

pieces of work were discussed.) 


The leader, Miss Grace Carroll McCarthy, 


in reporting this year’s work said: 


The program for 1939-40 has been far better or- 
ganized, I feel, and has been of more value to the 
members of the group. Some members have chosen 
to belong this year who were in the group last year 
as well. 

I believed that I would best serve the group as 
guide rather than as leader of each discussion, so I 
asked each member to be responsible for planning 
one meeting and leading the discussion once during 
the season. This has been done, and done very well, 
by those who insisted that they “‘just couldn't get 
up and face a group.”’ 

Our schedule follows: 
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I. Physical, mental, and spiritual “‘get up’ as 
an index to the positive personality. 

II. The psychology of home relationships: parent- 
to-parent; parent-to-child; child-to-child; the 
relative in the home. 

. The positive personality as seen in beauty 
shops, restaurants, at the theatre, in street 
cars. 

. We and our social organizations: the church, 
the school, Parent-Teacher Associations, etc. 

. Parties and party-going: conversation, enter- 
taining, gift-giving. 

. Clubs and club procedures: the responsibilities 
of club leaders, of club members. 

. We see ourselves as others see us. Discussion 
by each member of another member in the 
group: character analysis through observa- 
tion. Several personality tests were given. 

. The personality of a good citizen. 

. Our hobbies and what they show. Illustrations 
of hobbies were brought to the club rooms 
and were described by the members. The audi- 
ence pointed out what these hobbies revealed, 
how a knowledge of a person's hobbies can 
aid pleasant social intercourse in business, 
clubs, and society. 

. “Let's Meet Each Other.’’ Members intro- 
duced themselves, described their 
their interests, recreations, desires. 

. Psychology and personality problems. 

. Recent trends in personality psychology. 
(Each member was asked to select a book, 
buy it, and let it circulate among the members 
of the group. She was held responsible for a 
review of it.) 


work, 


Community Activities 


As part of a statewide A.A.U.W. program in 
the education and guidance of youth, the 
Austin, Minnesota, Branch has cooperated 
with the National Youth Administration in 
organizing recreational activities for out-of- 
school girls. So far the work has stressed physi- 
cal activities, utilizing the public school gym- 
nasiums, but the branch hopes soon to com- 
plete the organization of several social clubs 
for these girls. This cooperation has been most 
enthusiastically received by the local N.Y.A. 
supervisors. 

The Miami, Florida, Branch reports that it 
has two representatives on the City of Miami 
Juvenile Council. Through its representatives, 
the branch is able to keep in touch with and 
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enter into the activities of the council. The 
Miami Branch, also, is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Miami Childrens’ Theatre, Inc. 
This group has completed most successfully its 
first year's work. The purpose is to give the 
children of Miami the best in music and drama 
for a minimum of cost to the child. For forty 
cents a season ticket for each child the follow- 
ing season program was offered: an opera, 
‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ four concerts by the 
Miami Symphony Orchestra, the Junior Pro- 
gram Marionettes in two presentations, ‘‘Hans 
Bricker on Roller Skates,’ and “‘The Count 
of Monte Crisco."’ Over a thousand under- 
privileged children were given season tickets. 

The Morristown, New Jersey, Branch has re- 
cently completed a survey of facilities for chil- 
dren in Morristown and the vicinity. This sur- 
vey covers educational facilities, recreational 
and character-building facilities, health and 
welfare facilities, and religious facilities. Asa 


result of this study, the branch has prepared 
and distributed an eleven-page mimeographed 
directory, which is for sale for ten cents. 


College Guidance 


The Northern Massachusetts Branch reports 
that this year’s tea for high school girls was 
unusually successful. It was held in the Fitch- 
burg Art Center, a particularly happy setting. 
Moving pictures were the special feature of the 
program. Beautifully colored silent films were 
shown from Bates College, the University of 
New Hampshire, and Smith College. Institu- 
tions outside New England were represented 
in the exhibits, which included some unusual 
slides from Mills College in California. In fact, 
a Mills alumna drove fifty miles to represent 
her alma mater. Members of the branch an- 
nounced the names of their respective colleges 
and talked with the girls individually while 
refreshments were being served. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Latin American Women Join in Celebrat- 
ing Pan American Day 


Pan American Day, April 14, was celebrated 
with more emphasis this year than usual, 
partly because it was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American Union, 
and partly because of the development of a 
stronger feeling of inter-American solidarity 
in recent months. Many branches of the A.A. 
U.W. took some part in the nation-wide 
activities of the day. 

The Washington, D. C., Branch took ad- 
vantage of its superior opportunities in the 
national capital to put on a distinguished pro- 
gram which attracted wide attention even 
though many official affairs were going on at 
the same time. A woman member of the Mexi- 
can Foreign Service and the wives of the en- 
voys of five Latin American countries gave 
five-minute talks describing the characters 
and exploits of their national heroines. The 
Sunken Room and the Lounge of the national 
Headquarters building, familiar to members 
throughout the country who have stayed 
here, were decorated with the flags of the 
American Republics. The affair was attended 


by a very large number of members, who 
packed all the reception rooms and corridors. 
The speakers were introduced by Miss Irene 
Wright, a member of the staff of the Cultural 
Relations Division of the State Department. 

The Latin American guests had been asked 
to speak on some of their national heroines, 
and the stories of courage and resourcefulness 
told on this occasion impress upon us the fact 
that the women of North America did not 
have a monopoly on the pioneer spirit, and 
that the heroines of our struggle for inde- 
pendence can be matched all over Latin 
America. 

The story of Paula Jaraquemada was told 
by Sefiora Emmita de Vries de Gazitua, wife 
of the Counselor of the Chilean Embassy: 

In 1814 the Chilean patriots who were fighting for 
the independence of their country from Spain, were 
badly defeated and had to go to Argentine, leaving 
Chile in the hands of the Spaniards while on the other 
side of the Andes they organized a large enough army 
to gain their freedom. 

Those patriots who were left in Chile were con- 
stantly persecuted and watched. Paula Jaraquemada 
was one of these patriots, and she helped her cause 
in every way that she could, with money, informa- 
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tion, keeping in constant touch with the army on 
the other side of the Andes. 

She naturally fell under suspicion and the Span- 
iards sent a picket of soldiers to search her house. 
She said that even if she was only a weak woman, 
she would never be intimidated by this show of 
force. The soldiers then declared that unless she let 
them in, they would set fire to the house. Her reply 
was to hand them a lighted faggot from her fire- 
place and to declare that never would they obtain 
one word of information from her that would in any 
way implicate her friends. 

The soldiers were so struck by her courage that 
they left her unmolested. 


A Colombian woman who was executed 
because of her part in the fight for her coun- 
try’s freedom was Antonia Santos, whose ex- 
ploits were related by Sefiora Dona Maria 
Amalia Gnecco de Samper-Ortega, wife of the 
Counselor of the Colombian Embassy: 


She belonged to one of the best known families of 
Charala, where she was born in 1785; and being a 
wealthy woman, she organized and financed a 
guerrilla, that is, a small troop which pursued the 
Spaniards, killed many of them, and vanished im- 
mediately after each encounter, dispersing their men 
by mountain paths. 

Dojia Antonia’s guerrilla, known in our history as 
the Guerrilla de Coromoro, exasperated the Span- 
iards to such a point that they offered a reward to 
anyone informing them as to who was the guerrilla’s 
head and his whereabouts. Naturally, as it always 
happens, there was a traitor who denounced Doijia 
Antonia Santos to the Spaniards, and thus, when 
she was at her farm accompanied by her brother, 
two slaves, and two soldiers, the Spaniards sur- 
rounded the house, took her prisoner and, after a 
very brief and of course unfair court-martial, she 
was sentenced and shot on the 28th of July, 1819, 
just ten days before the great battle of Boyaca which 
gave us the complete independence of the country. 


Sefiora de Barén, wife of the Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Cuba, spoke of Ana de Quesada, 
who was married to Carlos Manuel de Cés- 
pedes, leader of the Cuban Revolution of 1868: 


She accompanied her husband to the battlefield. 
There she gave birth to her first child, who died as 
the result of the many privations suffered by members 
of the Army of Liberation. When she was about to 
have a second child, to prevent its meeting a similar 
fate, her husband insisted that she leave Cuba and go 
to the United States. She succeeded in reaching a 
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port on the northern coast of Cuba, but was captured 
by the Spaniards, and taken to Habana as a prisoner. 
In consideration of the fact that Ana de Quesada 
was the wife of the Chief of the Revolution and in 
view of her condition, the Spaniards offered to con- 
fine her in the home of one of the families with whom 
she was acquainted, but inasmuch as she did not wish 
to involve them with the Spanish authorities, she 
selected the Maternity Hospital. 

Shortly thereafter, the Spaniards decided that it 
would be to their advantage to permit her to con- 
tinue to the United States, and her trip was arranged. 
It is said that before her departure the Spanish Gov- 
ernor offered to provide her with any clothing that 
she might need, but she refused the offer, preferring 
to embark in the same dress she was wearing at the 
time of her capture. She sailed from Habana and 
arrived in New York, where a warm welcome 
awaited her from the Cuban colony. Ana de Quesada, 
being an exceptionally intelligent woman, im- 
mediately began to play a leading part in the cam- 
paign of propaganda carried on by the Cubans for 
the cause of independence. 

Some months later she gave birth to twins, a boy 
and a girl. The girl, who was named Gloria, is now 
living in New York; the boy was named Carlos 
Manuel after his father, who a few years later died 
on the battlefields. The son, Carlos Manuel de 
Céspedes, took an active part in the Revolution of 
1895. As soon as Cuba gained her independence in 
1898, he entered public life, and it was during his 
eight years as Minister of Cuba to the United States 
that the present Cuban Embassy was built. Subse- 
quently he occupied the office of Secretary of State, 
and was made President of Cuba in 1933. He died in 
1938. 

His mother, Ana de Quesada, whom he idolized 
and whom all Cubans revered and loved, died 
several years after the establishment of the Republic. 


The unnamed heroines, by the hundreds and 
thousands, who stood shoulder-to-shoulder 
with the men in the struggles for independ- 
ence, were spoken of by Sefiora de Fernandez, 
wife of the Minister of Paraguay: 


When the madness of war loosed upon Paraguay 
for five years the legendary horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse, when the star of Paraguay’s destiny was about 
to set after the death of all her men, slain in a glori- 
ous conflict which the world still admires as unparal 
leled, the women of Paraguay abandoned the fields 
where they were ploughing, no working man being 
left to the task, and took up their posts in hospitals, 
on battlefields, behind cannon, gun in hand with 
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bayonet fixed and under the tricolour flag of my 
country, with the sons who were to reconstruct the 
Paraguay of the future clinging to their skirts, ac- 
complished the miracle of national defense —a 
glorious accomplishment which has been pictured 
by a famous artist in an immortal painting entitled 
‘The Last Cartridge.”’ 


Mexico, too, has had its unnamed heroic 
women as well as those who have stood out as 
individuals. Sefiorita Carmen Baez, Third 
Secretary of the Mexican Embassy, described 
them: 


The Mexican women, subjected since the early 
days of the Spanish Conquest to a legal regime that 
has insisted on placing her within the home only, 
has found it necessary to direct her activities from 
the background of the home itself, identifying her 
ideals silently with the interests of her people and 
undertaking the fight at the very moment when she 
is most needed to defend a cause. 

In the course of our Revolution, she is Adelita or 
Valentina, the sweetheart of the soldier who carries 
‘the home” on her back, in order to mitigate the 
hardships of the fight. The ‘‘soldadera mexicana,"’ 
anonymous woman, who suffers in silence and with 
deep understanding, has always been at the side of 
the revolutionary armies and fought with them and 
with them also met triumph. 

She learned of all the tortures of the struggle, 
fighting with her man for the ideal of the people. 
And when the Revolution ended in triumph and the 
Constitution of 1917 was enacted, thus consolidating 
the conquests of the people in the fields and in the 
factories, she did not even intend to claim her share 
in the triumph, because she was satisfied with the 
victory for her people. 

And she returned to the home, in peace, to await 
the new occasion when, called by her people, she 
Must return to the eternal struggle for liberty. 


SOCIAL 
A Program for Child Protection 


From Amarillo, Texas, comes word of an 
ambitious and practical study program in the 
child welfare field undertaken this year. This 
group reports: 


Our primary objective was to cooperate with 
national and state organizations of A.A.U.W. and 
to be an informed group to serve our local com- 
munity in understanding the needs of children in our 


The Latin American countries have had 
their heroines of peace as well as war. Sefiora 
de Pastoriza, wife of the Minister of the 
Dominican Republic, told the story of Dofia 
Salomé Urefia de Henriquez, famous as a poet, 
educator, and patriot: 


Salomé Urefia — which name is more familiar to 
us — was born in 1850 in the capital of the Domini- 
can Republic as the daughter of distinguished and 
honorable parents. Salomé Urefia started writing 
verses when she was a young girl. The atmosphere 
surrounding her was sad and in no way encouraging: 
her country was terrorized by fratricides and internal 
strife which deprived it of the vital strength re- 
quired for constructive work and progress within its 
borders. So, Salomé Urefia started early to write 
about and praise the fatherland, peace and progress. 
She was absorbed by her patriotic feelings and wrote 
so passionately about her country that her works 
aroused national sympathy. Soon she was surrounded 
by admirers and also by people who followed in her 
footsteps. 

After a while she discovered that there was another 
possibility of serving the country that was so dear to 
her, and this was in the field of education. She de- 
voted herself with energy to educational activities, 
cooperating with Hostos, the famous scholar and 
thinker of the West Indies, and founded the Institute 
for Young Ladies (Instituto de Sefioritas), the first 
educational institution of advanced studies for 
women in my country. 

Salomé Ureiia, a harbinger of the doctrine of the 
social and political equality of women in my coun- 
try, was married to the illustrious patriot Don 
Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal who later became 
President of the Dominican Republic. Salomé 
Urefia died at the age of 47. During the last few years 
of her life, encouraged by the affection of her hus- 
band and sons, she wrote in a most moving way 
about the happiness of a sweet home. 


STUDIES 


city and the minimum standards for child care and 
protection, and to be aware of the problems of 
children in our town. 


Through cooperation with the State Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare there is constant oppor- 
tunity to promote a statewide program of 
child protection and to help local communi- 
ties to recognize standards and apply them. 
The first task was to know the community 
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program for social welfare, private and public 
agencies, and the social service exchange; then 
to study carefully the family welfare work, 
including available facilities for child care and 
protection, for character-building and health. 
Studies of inter-agency cooperation followed. 

In the light of these first-hand observations 
the group is formulating a program of stand- 
ards under the title, “‘What every child is 
entitled to,’’ using Bulletin 7 of the Child 
Welfare League of America, issues of The Child, 
and various other books, pamphlets and 
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journals listed in Elizabeth May's study guide, 
Social Welfare, and in materials from the New 
Jersey branches. From this point the group 
will undertake a study of various community 
services — ‘‘types of foster care for children,” 
“group work and character building,”’ ‘‘com- 
munity health program,”’ physically handi- 
capped and mentally handicapped children, 
delinquent children, the special problems of 
Negro and Mexican children. In each case 
there will be a study of unmet needs and of 
the quality of welfare service given. 


THE ARTS 


Community Writing 


The Nutley, New Jersey, Branch, having 
observed the great benefits of such organiza- 
tions as an amateur symphony orchestra, a 
little theatre, and various groups of beginning 
artists, concluded that a similar undertaking 
in the field of writing could be equally ad- 
vantageous, both to the town in general and 
to the participants. Accordingly, last Decem- 
ber the branch sponsored a group which meets 
twice a month to read and criticize its own 
material. Most of the members are from the 
A.A.U.W., but anyone is welcome who wishes 
to contribute and is willing to join the volley 
of criticism. The chairman reports: 


As occasional concerts are necessary to the life and 
growth of an orchestra, so it is felt that publication 
is necessary to the development of writers. The first 
appearance of the works of these incipient authors 
will occur this spring, in the form of a modest mimeo- 
graphed anthology of the best work of the year. 


The Literature Group of the same branch, 
curious to know what part women have played 
in the development of America’s literary 
history, is giving itself an informal but en- 
thusiastic course on the subject. To quote 
once more: 


The Nutley group has delved into the past and dug 
up many a little ghost who, though negligible in her 
individual contributions to literature, served to 
break the ground and do the spade work . . . for 
her literary daughters and granddaughters. . . . 
With this background, the group will continue 
with an intensive study of contemporary American 
women writers. 


Group Poetry 


Evansville, Indiana, has reported a poetry 
section with fourteen members. By concentra- 
tion on the actual writing and criticism of 
poetry, the group has achieved such a high 
degree of interest that there have been no 
signs of its becoming just another social gath- 
ering. As to method — 


We have a file, and the chairman is keeping in it 
all the poems that have been submitted for group 
criticism. . . . We leave the study of form to the 
individual, believing with Leonard Bacon ef a/. that 
it is a shame to rummage around in your mind and 
try to find an idea to pour into an old rusty vehicle. 
We stress content and rhythm and cadence. 


Art Interest for All the Program 


In Red Wing, Minnesota, the branch or- 
ganization includes a planning board for all 
the activities of the branch. This board in 
1939-40 devoted all its energies to the integra- 
tion of art with the other factors wherever it 
was logical and possible. The result was a 
definite art interest among all of the members. 
An “‘evaluating conference’’ convinced the 
board that in an unobtrusive yet well or- 
ganized way, general art consciousness had 
been started. Recommendations for next year's 
work included the following: 


I. Art Pursuit Groups. 
Modern Dance (for members only) with qualified 
instructor. 
Ceramic Work (outsiders). 
Puppet and Drama (outsiders). 
Music (practicum only). 
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II. Art Activities for Planning Board to execute. 
Monthly Bulletin covers well designed. 
Permanent flower-arrangement committee. 

Art editor for bulletin, to list radio, movie, pub- 
lications, etc. 

One speaker; one dance recital; one music mem- 
ber for next year’s monthly programs. 

Edit community art survey by September 15. 


After four years of trial and error, the 
A.A.U.W. branch in this small town is identi- 
fied as a group which initiates, endorses, and 
provides art activity for adults and high school 
students. Two fields in which the group have 
not become active are to be tackled next year: 


1. We have in vain agitated for an art supervisor 
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in our five elementary schools. Now we want to 
attack the problem from the other direction. Since 
gtade teachers are anxious, but are overburdened, 
we want to help them by consulting with them in the 
spring about their common grade projects, and then 
to provide the visual art aids which they ordinarily 
would have to construct or collect. We shall arrange 
it so that they can secure the necessary material 
from the library, just as they would books. 

2. Our school for delinquent boys here has one of 
our members as a faculty wife. She has had her train- 
ing in art education, and she will give her time to 
teaching about forty boys at the school if she can get 
the art materials that are not provided for in the state 
budget. We will give puppet shows to raise $50 to 
buy art material for them next year. Then we will 
exhibit their work or sponsor its sale. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Again in this issue we present two detailed 
reports illustrative of A.A.U.W. activities 
relating to Economic and Legal Status of 
Women. The survey of women on governing 
boards and in administrative positions in or- 
ganizations in Harrisburg and Dauphin 
County is one unit in the cooperative study of 
the subject now being conducted by the na- 
tional committee and by branch and state 
committees. With such thoroughness and 
clarity has this particular study been made 
that the summary written by the Harrisburg 
Branch committee (reproduced below) will 
give other A.A.U.W. members an idea of the 
study as a whole and of the work being done 
by local committees. At national Headquar- 
ters, the findings from many individual sur- 
veys are now being brought together, and 
the results will be incorporated in a pamphlet 
to be ready by early fall. 

The second report here printed comes from 
the A.A.U.W. Alabama State Committee on 
Survey of Women's Education, which has 
been seeking to determine the truth about an 
apparent decrease in opportunities for women 
in the higher faculty levels in Alabama col- 
leges. The concluding observation, about the 
small proportion of women serving on boards 
of trustees, ties this report in directly with the 
A.A.U.W. surveys concerning women on 
governing boards. 


Women on Governing Boards 

Survey of Women as Members of Governing 
Boards and as Officers of Organizations in Harris- 
burg and in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania. Report 
by the Committee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women of the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Branch, 
Miss Elma Greenwood, chairman: 

This survey shows (1) the number of women 
serving on the governing boards and as admin- 
istrative officers in seventy-six organizations 
of Harrisburg and Dauphin County which 
have both men and women as members; and 
(2) the number of women serving on boards or 
governing councils of the city and county 
governments and on numerous advisory boards 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Since 
Harrisburg is the state's capital, a number of 
statewide organizations have offices in the 
city and some of these groups have also been 
included. While no attempt has been made to 
list all organizations to which both men and 
women belong in the community, it is be- 
lieved that the principal groups have been 
included and that the study covers a large and 
representative sample of the organized groups 
in this area. 

The most impressive fact revealed by the 
study is the limited extent to which women 
are represented either on the governing boards 
or among the officers of the organizations to 
which they belong jointly with men. 
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The 60 private or non-governmental groups 
studied show a total of 962 members of govern- 
ing boards, of which only 233, or less than 
one fourth, are women. Three of these groups 
— the local Council of Parents and Teachers, 
the Child Welfare Association, and the Sun- 
shine Society (for crippled children) — have 
boards made up entirely of women. Five other 
groups have more than 60 per cent of their 
boards composed of women. These eight 
groups account for 137, or more than half of 
the total number of women serving on the 
boards. If these organizations are omitted, the 
remaining 52 groups have only 96 women 
among 793 board members, or 12 per cent of 
the total. Twenty-nine of the 52 groups have 
no women either as members of the governing 
boards or as officers. 

While it was not possible to obtain esti- 
mates of the proportion of women to men in 
the membership of every group, figures are 
available for 24 of the organizations. These 
show 150,885 women among a total member- 
ship of 236,164, or 64 per cent. This would 
indicate that, although the organizations 
number practically two women for every man 
among their members, women hold less than 
one place in every four among the responsible 
positions on their governing boards. 

Approximately the same evidence of limited 
leadership is shown among the administrative 
offices, where only 42 positions out of 160 are 
held by women. This is only slightly more 
than one fourth of the total among groups in 
which two thirds of the members are women. 

Among the types of groups surveyed, 
women seem to share leadership on a normal 
basis with men in the cultural and educational 
groups and to a limited extent among the wel- 
fare groups. Women hold very few responsible 
positions in the health groups, and it appears 
particularly significant that no woman is an 
officer or board member of the two principal 
hospitals of the city. Women have no repre- 
sentation among the leaders of the traditional 
labor groups, but are appearing on the boards 
of the more recently organized unions and 
councils. Women are conspicuously absent 
from the area or diocesan boards of the prin- 
cipal church groups. 
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The groups in which women are practically 
never found in positions of leadership are the 
professional and commercial organizations. 
These groups differ from the others studied, 
however, in that they have only a very small 
number of women among their members. 
Eleven of these groups report only 722 women 
in a combined membership of 20,825, or less 
than 4 per cent. 

While women appear in small proportions 
in responsible positions in non-governmental 
organizations, they are almost completely 
absent from public or governmental agencies. 
Among ten city and county boards, only two 
— the city school board and the county public 
assistance board — have any women members. 

Women are listed as members of four of six 
important advisory or administrative state 
boards. Of the 22 members of these boards, 
five are women. Although this is a very 
limited sample from which to draw conclu- 
sions, it appears to indicate that while women 
are obtaining or seeking some recognition in 
the broader activities of the state government, 
they still take practically no part in the local 
city and county governments. 


Women on Faculties in Alabama Colleges 


Report of the A.A.U.W. State Committee on 
Survey of Women's Education, Dr. Eoline Wallace 
Moore, Dean of Women, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, chairman: 

For the past three years the Committee on 
Survey of Women’s Education for the Ala- 
bama A.A.U.W. State Division has been col- 
lecting data of interest concerning women 
students in the twelve Alabama colleges. 
Among the studies made have been surveys of 
comparative enrollment of women and men 
students, class mortality, comparative num- 
bers of women faculty members and their 
salaries, student membership in campus of- 
ganizations, and courses offered for home- 
making and physical education. Through 
these studies, data began to appear which 
seemed to indicate a decrease in the number of 
women faculty members employed in the 
higher brackets. This suggested the advisabil- 
ity of a more intensive study of that one 
particular problem, and the executive com- 





mittee requested that such a study be made 
in 1939-40. 

The 1939-40 study is an attempt to find the 
comparative number of women and men in 
each faculty rank and in trusteeships in the 
twelve Alabama colleges over a period of 
fifteen years. Data were secured for the years 
1925-26, 1930-31, and 1938-39. In the earlier 
studies questionnaires were distributed, but in 
the present study college catalogues only were 
used. 

It was found that for all colleges there has 
been a decrease in percentage of women ad- 
ministrative officers from 36 to 29. In 1925 
more than one third of all administrative 
officers were women; in 1930, exactly one 
third; in 1938 Jess than one third. 

For all colleges there was a small increase in 
women teaching members of faculties, from 
less than one half in 1925 to slightly more than 
one half in 1930 and in 1938. A gradual but 
small increase in non-teaching assistants 
brought the percentage for women non-teach- 
ing assistants from 78 in 1925 to 84 in 1938. 

The highest proportion of women in the 
higher bracket positions was found in the 
women’s colleges and the lowest proportion 
in the coeducational colleges. This would seem 
reasonable in relation to the student bodies if 
the percentage in the coeducational colleges 
were not so very low in relation to the per- 
centage of women students. 

Analyzing the returns according to the type 
of institution, these were the findings: 


In four women's colleges. — The number of women 
in administrative positions has been constantly 
higher in the women’s colleges than in the other 
groups; but the proportion of women has decreased 
from 7 per cent above half (or 57 per cent) in 1925 to 
7 per cent below half (or 43 per cent) in 1938. The 
percentage of women instructors has been greatly 
increased, from 20 per cent in 1925 to 90 per cent in 
1938. Practically all the non-teaching assistants have 
been women throughout the period studied. 


You know and appreciate the importance 
of selecting the right toy for the right 
child at the right age. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing devel- 
opment, we are glad to offer to Education 
Chairmen and similar officials, a carefully 
selected and representative assortment of 
HOLGATE TOYS on loan, for limited 
periods, for exhibition at meetings, study 
groups and such gatherings — without 
cost or obligation. 


We also make available, without charge, 
a complete presentation of the subject of 
educational toys from which material 
may be quickly gathered for talks on that 
subject. HOLGATE TOYS are de- 
signed in collaboration with the leading 
nursery schools and kindergartens through- 
out the country and manufactured by a 
firm that is one of the oldest in the nation 
today. They are produced only from the 
finest kiln-dried hardwoods. They are 
sanitary, washable, artistic, and of safe 
and sturdy construction throughout. Lac- 
quers used are lead-free and harmless to 


children. 


Please send coupon, or write 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Holgate Brothers Company, Kane, Pa. 


Established 1789 






In four teachers colleges. — Throughout the period uws 
studied the proportion of women in administrative igate Brothers Company, Kane, Pa. 
positions in the teachers colleges has been around Hes neon ae 
one third, but has shown a slight decrease from 36 al on loan. an ter 
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upward curve in 1930. In all the other brackets more 


than half of the faculty members listed for the teach- 
ers colleges were women, with decidedly more 
women holding associate and assistant professor- 
ships than full professorships. 
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In four coeducational colleges. — There was a decrease 
in percentage of women administrators in the co- 
educational institutions from 14 per cent in 1925 to 
11 per cent in 1938, with a drop to 10 per cent in 
1930. There was also a downward curve in the 
percentage of women full professors, which was as 
low as 2 per cent in 1930. A continued but slight 
increase in percentage of women instructors and 
non-teaching assistants was seen. 


The more important positions use a very 
small percentage of women. In 1930 when the 
comparative number of women administrators 
and full professors dropped decidedly, the 
number of women associate and assistant pro- 
fessors rose. It may be possible that in this 
depression year qualified men in the highest 
brackets were willing to work for lower sala- 
ries than in the preceding years. 

It would seem that the trend is toward a 
decrease in the number of women faculty mem- 
bers of higher rank and an increase in those of 
lower rank. This is in spite of the fact that the 
comparative number of women earning higher 
degrees in graduate schools has been increas- 
ing. 

It is perhaps significant that very few women 
are members of college boards of trustees. The 
highest number of women trustees was found to 
be 13 out of a total of 78 trustees for the four 
women’s colleges in 1938, or 16.5 per cent of 
the total. In the group of four teachers col- 
leges in the same year there were four women 
serving as trustees out of a total of 48, or 8 
per cent, and in the group of four coeducational 
colleges, four women served as trustees out of a 
total of 78, or 5 per cent. 
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In Recognition of Women’s Service 


Believing that ‘‘long, selfless, sustained ef- 
forts in behalf of the community are too sel- 
dom recognized,’’ the Buffalo, New York, 
Branch this year inaugurated an Achievement 
Award to honor an outstanding woman of 
Buffalo whose attainments, character, and 
achievement merit recognition. ‘“To dignify 
the position of women in the community”’ is 
the phrase used to express the underlying 
spirit of the award. Buffalo, like other cities, 
has countless women of uncommon ability 
who have given without measure to the well- 
being and advancement of their city, and the 
A.A.U.W. branch has adopted this means of 
recognizing the achievements and selflessness 
of such outstanding citizens. 

Each year a woman is to be chosen to re- 
ceive the award, on the basis of character and 
attainments. As a protection to the integrity 
of the award, the names of the committee 
making the choice will not be made public, 
except that the president of the branch will 
be an ex officio member, and will transmit sug- 
gestions to the committee. The award com- 
mittee will consist of seven members, ap- 
pointed by the branch president, — four 
members from the branch, the other three to 
be ‘representative citizens,’’ at least one of 
whom may be a man. 

This year the award is made to a woman 
who for over fifty years has put forth tireless 
effort in community service. Mrs. Adelbert 
Moot has paralleled a busy domestic life 
with continuous lay service to the community. 
At eighty-three, she is continuing in her ac- 
tive interest in the development of recrea- 
tional facilities in the city, as well as many 
other endeavors. This sketch presents the 
high lights of Mrs. Moot’s accomplishments: 

Mrs. Moot was a founder of one of Buffalo's lead- 
ing private schools, and of the Free Kindergarten 
Association; and was leader in the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, a center of pioneer work 
for women and young people. She was a director 
of the Buffalo Centennial Exposition and prime 
mover in having the centennial grounds included in 
the city park system. She is at present a director of 
the National Recreation Association and of the 
Buffalo City Planning Association, and member of 
the vitally important Water Front Committee. 
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The Buffalo Branch has not counted Mrs. Moot 
among its members, but the branch feels an uncom- 
mon pleasure in honoring the achievement of this 
gracious, modest, and generous citizen. 


Florida’s State Project 


The A.A.U.W. in Florida has accepted as a 
state project the study of Women at Work in 
Florida. The majority of the eleven branches in 
the state voted for the selection of this topic, 
and a committee is now engaged in perfecting 
an outline and in composing questions to be 
answered by the branch investigating groups. 
It is probable that information will be gath- 
ered on such topics as laws affecting women 
in Florida, employment and unemployment 
trends, opportunities for training, employ- 
ment of women in government, women in 
domestic services, women in clerical work, 
women in manufacturing, women in profes- 
sional work, special facilities for ill and dis- 
abled women, governmental and private 
agencies concerned with women. 

It is interesting to learn just how the state 
project originated. This passage from the 
current report of the president of the Florida 
State Division, Mrs. Jonathan R. Holt, takes 
us behind the scenes: 


More than a year ago, members of the State Board 
began to feel that Florida was ready to begin a piece 
of work which might be carried out through the 
cooperation of all of the branches — a state project, 
in other words. Accordingly, the matter was dis- 
cussed at two of the Board meetings and studies were 
suggested. Finally, two possible projects were ac- 
cepted by the Board as timely studies, ‘‘Women in 
Florida’’ and ‘‘Reorganization of State Govern- 
ment.’’ Brief outlines for study were worked out 
for both subjects by a subcommittee of the State 
Board, and the plans were presented to the branches 
at the November district meetings with the request 
that they be further discussed at a subsequent meet- 
ing of each branch. In this way it is hoped that a 
project will result which will have the interest of 
the branches. Most of the branches have already 
indicated to the subcommittee their interest in tak- 
ing part in such a piece of work and the subject of 
their interest. It is the hope of the Executive Board 
that final plans may be made before the end of the 
current year in order that those branches that wish 
to do so may begin work during the summer. 
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The Barbizon will help you achieve a 
mode of living that is in line with all 
your ideals and desires. Culturally, The 
Barbizon will help with daily re- 
citals and lectures, music rooms, art 
studios, a complete library, a radio 
in your room. Physically it will aid 
with sun decks and terraces, squash 
courts, a swimming pool and gym. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


For Parents 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


on Better Private Schools & Camps 
Established 1924 


Marguerite TUTTLE & Ailsa FULTON, Ine. 


For personal interview, phone MEdallion 3-0591, or write 


28 West 44th Street, New York 





Yale University School of Nursing 

A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is eek during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 
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WAR 
iS 
UNFAIR 
TO 
NEWS OF 
AMERICR 


Have you noticed how the war abroad is 
crowding big news from home off the front 
page of your newspaper back into the wilder- 
ness near the woman’s page—making it easier 
for all of us to miss the important news of 
our own country—news of business and poli- 
tics and science and labor and people. 


That is one reason why more and more 
intelligent Americans are turning to TIME 
every week. 


For the pages and pages of war coverage 
they have been reading in TIME are an extra 
service and no important peacetime news 
has been slighted to make room for war maps 
or White papers or word from Scapa Flow. 


They know that in Tim_ they will find the 
complete story of each historic week of this 
news-crammed year—each seven days’ dis- 
connected headlines and news flashes and 
conflicting reports woven into coherent, 
easy-to-grasp perspective. 


A postcard in the mail today will bring 
you TiME for 52 weeks to come. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5 FOR ONE YEAR ¢ $8 FOR TWO YEARS « 15¢ AT NEWSSTANDS 
9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA « NEW YORK CITY 








